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_ Has left one trace of record here. 


_ When he can feel that he is identified with 
-&great and noble naticn. The con:ciousness 


J.N.RISDON 


Forrightisright, siace Godis God, 
And right the day must win; 
To doubt would be disioyalty 


To falter would be sin. 


LINES ON A SKELETON. | 


[The following poem was published some years 
since in the Paciric. As then stated, it is about 
half a ceutury since its original appearance in the 
columns of an Englishmewspaper. Fifty ponnds 
yas offered in vain at that time in order to discover 

isauthorship. It is probable that. the poem is 
fymiliar to most of our readers ; but it is one of 
those priceless gems never to be sufficiently ad- 


Behold this ruin! ”’Twas a skull 

Once of ethereal spirits full ! 

This narrow cell was life’s retreat— 

This space was thought’s mysterious seat! 
What beauteous pictures filled this spot— 
What dreams of pleasures long forgot! 
Nor love, nor joy, nor hope, nor fear, 


Beneath this moldering canopy 

Once shone the bright and busy eye, 

But start not at the dismal void ; 

If social love that eye employed— 

lf with no lawless fire it gleamed, 

But through the dew of kindness beamed, 
That eye shall be forever bright 

When stars and suns have lost their light. 


Here, in this silent cavern hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tonguc : 

If falsehood’s honey it disdained, 
And, where it could not praise, was chained— 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke, 

That tunefal tongue shall plead for thee 
When death unvails eternity. 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 
Or with its envied rubies shine @ 

To hew the rock or wear the gem 

Can nothing now avail to them : 

But if the page of truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that waits on wealth or fame. 


Avails it whether bare or shod 

These feet the path of duty trod ? 

If from the bowers of joy they fied 

To soothe affliction’s humble bed— 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurned, 
And home to virtue’s lap returned, 
These feet with angel’s wings shall vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky. 


EDUCATED MEN. 


The country has a special claim upon her 
eductaed citizens. They have no right to 
shut themselves up in cloisters, and to hoard 
their thoughts as misers do their gold. 
They have no right to stand aloof from the 
stirring activities of life, and refuse to en- 
gage in the social struggles which convulse 
the world. The practical men of the nation 
ought to be its thinking men; those who are 
called to steer the ship of state should un- 
derstand the science of navigation. This 
solemn responsibility demands something 
more than the brute muscle requisite to 
turn the wheel, and just wit enough to know 
from what quarter the wind blows and how 
the compass points; there are currents and 
counter-currents to be allowed for, hidden 
reefs and shoals to be avoided, variations of 
the needle to be watched, and perils of the 
night which can be averted only by skillful 
judgment and a broad experience. 

A nation under monarchical rule may 
continue to flourish for a time, even when 
the man who happens to wear the crown is 
a tool or a reprobate ; the royal House of 
Stuarts could not materially obscure the 
glory of England, nor the effeminate Bour- 
bon paralyze the arm of France; but the 
safety and prosperity of a republic are main- 
ly dependent upon the ability and integrity 
of its rulers. A succession of Stuarts or 
Bourbons in the Presidential chair would 
soon send us to destruction. 

It is of eminent advantage to a scholar, 


of this stimulates his energies, liberalizes 
his thoughts, and elevates his character. The 
highest culture is the result of a fusion of 
races, pursuits, habits, and opinions. “ Sava- 
ges form tribes, but never empires.” A 
small people, living by themselves, soon be- 
come stereotyped, and progress is impossible. 
Sectionalism indicatesa tendency to barba- 
rism: it begets vanity, overweening conceit, 
and contempt for others, which increase in 
proportion as the real influence of the peo- 
ple diminishes. Small persons are apt to 
walk on tiptoe, and small nations do the 
same. The petty courts of Europe abound 
in magniloquent titles, and flaunt the most 
preposterous banners, and deal largely in 
Stars and feathers, and sound much louder 
and more blatent trumpets on coronation 
days, than the first-class powers. What 
would England be to-day, if the old Hep- 
tarchy still survived? What would our 
country be, if each State were independent 
and sovereign? A flock of sparrows would 
be the appropriate insignia, instead of the 
brave old eagle. I marvel that men born 
and bred under the glorious banner of the 
Revolution, should be more proud to be 
called Carolinians or Georgians, than to be 
known as Americans. Even the unthink- 
ing rabble feel themselves somewhat enno- 
bled by their connection with a powerful 
and honored nation; insignificant in their 
Own persons, they reflect a degree of glory 
from the stately structure of which they 
form a part. And shall the scholar, whose 
Vocation it is to move and inform the publi¢ 
mind, to shape the policy and control the 
organic life of society, te satisfied to expend 
bis influence upon some narrow part or sec- 
tion of the world? What a stimulus there 
isin the thought that we can address men 
who live on the shores of the great northern 
lakes, and on the warm banks of the Gulf 
of Mexico; men who see the sun rise in 
the Atlantic and men who see thé .sun set 
in the Pacific, as-all our countrymen, mem- 
rs of the same) family, governed by the 
same laws, rallying under the same flag, and 
recognizing the same central government. 
ur Own countrymen they are by solemn 
Compact, as well as by the ordinance of 
God. We havea common history, a com- 
mon lineage, a common faith ; and if any of 


say anything to this large and influential 


_vant, is by the mistress. No woman of 


to the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the in- 


take possession of the soil which they have 
desecrated, and sow it with better seed ; for 
the land is the heritage of the nation and it 
shall never be alienated. Rev. T. M. 
Clark, D. D. | 


MISTRESSES AND DOMESTICS. 


| MISTRESSES. 
We scarcely know that it is in place to 


class of ladies. Yet, as we treat of servants, 
and endeavor to impress their duty upon 
them, we hope we may be excused for say- 
ing a few words to those who have charge 
of them. From the relation existing be- 
tween a mistress and her servants, the mis- 
tress is supposed to have had superior men- 
tal and moral advantages. Then let that 
srtongest of all incentives, a good example, 
be given. In some cases, the only good 
influence likely to be exerted over the ser- 


right feelings can Jook upon her servants as 
mere beasts of burden. She knows and feels 
that they have souls, and dre accountable 
beings ; that each one is capable of extremes 
of misery and happiness. Should they not 
therefore receive kind and careful instruc- 
tion in what is right? Ifthe same regular 
system of domestic service were employed 
in this country that exists in Europe, house- 
keepers would be saved much labor. There 
each department, even of kitchen labor, is 
distinct, and a servant is promoted accor- 
ding to her industry and improvement. 
But the expense of a large number of ser- 
vants is one that most people in our country 
feel unable to support. Difficulties often 
arise from labor being required of servants 
that they bave not stipulated to perform ; 
and no definite understanding as to the ex- 
tent of the privileze of receiving visitors, is 
likely to prove a source of trouble. The 
thousand petty annoyances to which a mis- 
tress is subject, renders it necessary that she 
have a pertect command of hertemper. A 
mistress must make great allowance for 
ignorance of what is right and wrong, for 
untamed passions, strong appetites, unim- 
proved reason, and want of self-control. 
Many domestics are foreigners—ignorant, 
dull, and unacquainted with our language. 
We are sorry to say some mistresses expect 
their servants to. be faultless, when they 
themselves, with there superior advantages, 
are not so. Mistresses are responsible, to 
to some extent, for the spiritual, as well as 
the mental and physical good of their ser- 
vants. They are in charge of immortal 
souls. ‘The tendency of their influence and_ 
example must be either elevating or de- 
pressing. ‘The quiet of the Sabbath, we 
think, might be granted to those in most de- 
partments of domestic labor. Cooks, we. 
think, might prepare a dinner on Saturday, 


weather be cold, or the habits of the people 
require it. Sabbaths bave been called 
“ milestones in the journey of life,” and has 
not the poor cook, steaming over the fire 
day after day, need to count the milestones 
in the journey of her toilsome life? Says 
Mrs. Graves, in her “ Woman in America :” 
«Is it not strange, that, among all the socie- 
ties of the day, not one should have been 
formed for the intellectual and moral im- 
provement of domestic servants, and for in- 
structing them in household employments ?” 
At the House of Protection, a Roman Catho- 
lic institution, New York, girls and women 
of good character, out of employment, or 
strangers in the city, are received on appli- 
cation. The girls are taught to wash, iron, 
do housework, sew, and embroider. Would 
that the Protestants would imitate this noble 
charity more fully! I am happy to add 
that in connection with the Child’s Nursery 
(A Protestant institution), Fifty-first street, 
New York, has been commenced a servants’ 
school. Young girls taken into the institu- 
tion receive a year’s instruction in washing, 
ironing, house cleaning, and sewing. 


DOMESTICS. 


We think an important work of benevo- 
lence presents itself in Free States. It is 
providing homes for servant girls, when 
they are out of employment orsick. Many 
of them are in a strange land, unacquainted 
with the language and the ways of the peo- 
ple. When sick, some of them are imme- 
diately sevt off by their mistresses to save 
the trouble of waiting on them. The ne- 
groes of the Slave States, when sick, are 
(if they have kind masters and mistresses) 
as tenderly cared for as any member of the 
family, and are never without a home in 
health or in sickness. That lonely and 
wretched feeling of having no place to con- 
sider home, is not their experience. Con- 
nected with this subject, arises one to which 
we have never yet given much attention, 
but which forces itself on our mind as one 
calling for attention from the benevolent : it 
is the establishment of institutions for the 
afflicted portion of the colored population, 
both in Slave and Free States.. We refer 


sane. We know of no separate institution 
for such, and no arrangement whatever, with 
the exception of limited arrangements for 
the insane, in connection with institutions 
for white people. Now and then we hear 
people advocate the old plan of binding 
orphans and destitute children. Whether 
that would be advantageous, would depend 
altogether on the kind of people to whom 
they were bound. Some servants soon fail, 
and are not fit for service more than a few 
years. It arises mostly from their exposure 
to cold and dampness without being properly 
clothed and fed, and sometimes from a tvo 
free indulgence in the pleasures of the pal- 
ute, particularly that of the consuming 
liquid which burns out life and sense. - The 
hard work that most Irish women can per- 
form, and the large number in this country, 
have made them the most numerous domes- 
tics in the Free States.’ They are generally 


number of American girls going into ser- 
yice is increasing. The majority of white 
female domestics in this country are single 
women. from sixteen to thirty-five years of 
age. In Providence, R. I., a census was 
taken in 1855, stating, among other partic- 
ulars, the number of American families 


families, and the aggregate; but the num- 


ber of white Comestics has never been fully 
taken in the United States, even when col. 


Herald eight columns of situations. wanted, 


leeting statistics for the census: A short } 
time ago, ‘we counted in» the New York } 


to be served cold on Sunday, with tea, if the | | 


employed as maids of all work. I think the} 


having servants, the number in foreign { 


‘Rem, in their rebellious madness, refuse fo 


a surplus there is 


three-fourths of which were by female do- | 
| It shows what 


could find situations through the country, 
and in the villages. ‘The majority of female 
domestics would rather starve in New York 
than go to the country, or even little towns 
around for fair wages. I think it arises 
from the fear that they will not find asso- 
ciates. A social feeling is natural, but 
should be controlled by circumstances. With 
many, the great drawback is the fear that 
they may not be able to have the privileges 


of their own particular church ; and, still | 


another is that they may not find the place 
to which they go, or are sent, exactly what 
it is represented to be, and the expense that 
would'be incurred by a return. Domestics 
are more respected in the country, and treat- 
ed more as members of the family, than do- 
mestics in towns. The preference is usually 
given, in towns and cities, to domestics from 
the country, because of their superior 
strength and better health. “ For a person 
to be a good servant, there re- 
quisites: first, she must have prefessional 
skill in her calling ; secondly, she must be 


d: ; thirdly, she must have feel- | 
OF of this plant-sleep, which is the same con- 


ings of kindliness and regard to her master 
and mistress.” In 1853, domestics were 
receiving wages in San. Francisco propor- 
tioned to the prices paid for everything else. 
Cooks got $100 a month, and board ; house 
servants, from $35 to $70, and board. 
Chambermaids $40 to $70, and board. 
Prices have fallen since 1853'in California, 
but good female domesties can now earn 
there from $25 to $30 a month besides 
board. “In most towns through our coun- 


try domestics get from $1.25 to $2.00.a 
- week, and board. We 


give the rates of 
wages of domestics in New York (1857) at 
the intelligence offices. Maids of all work, 
very raw, $4 per month; average, $95; 
good, $6 to $7. Chambermaids— good, $6. 
Cooks—good, $7 to $8— extra $12 to $16. 
Laundresses $8 to $10. The cooks who 
obtain the highest rates, sometimes reaching 
$20, are employed mostly in hotels or pri- 
vate families, in New York. Five or six 
years’ education in a restaurant, during 
which period the pupil is supporting herself, 
will thus often add seventy-five per cent. to 
the market value.” I have had numberless 
statements from different parts of . Free 
States that it was almost impossible to obtain 
good domestics. I have just taken up a paper 
in which I read: “ Female domestics are 
scarce in Minnesota and Wisconsin, and ob- 
tain employment readily at good prices in 
almost all the river towns.” More particu- 
larly are female domestics scarce, where 
there are factories. Girls, especially Ame- 
rican girls, prefer to work in factories to 
being servants, as they think it more honor- 
able, and it secures to them more time—in 
short, they are more their own mistresses.— 
The Employments of Women. 


THE EYES OF CHILDREN. — 


Every one who has been mnch among 
children and young people ought: to have 
learned one thing about them; that they 
are keenly observant. Few things escape 
their notice. They are something like that 
mystic being spoken of by the Hebrew seer, 
and described by him as being “ full of eyes.” 
They watch-us when we little think it. Peo- 
ple sometimes fancy it an easy thing to de- 
ceive the young. Alas! they make a fear- 
ful blunder. It is easier to hood-wink 
adults than juveniles. One sometimes hears 
folks talk in an exceeding “ knowing” and 
confident style about “ getting on the blind 
side of children.” But the fact is, that it is 
not, after all, a very easy thing to find the 
said “blind side;” and often, when we are 
deluding ourselves with the notion that we 
have found it, lo! there are a pair of large, 
watchful eyes fixed on us all the while? 
Rest assured, it is a dangerous thing to pre- 


sume too much on the ignorance of the 


young. 
GIVE YOUR MINISTER A HORSE. 


Not very far off from where I am writing 
a good minister is settled in a beautiful vil- 
lage, among a kind and strongly attached 
people. He has been laboring among them, 
with marked efficiency and success, for. al- 
most a dozen years, and seems likely enough, 
at present, to treble that period of service. 
He is accustomed to say: “I consider that 
I and my horse are worth fifteen hundred 
dollars a year to my people. My horse is 
worth a hundred and fifty dollars, and -with- 
out my horse I should be worth nothing.” 
He has a good saddle-horse, and he rides 
on four days, at least, every week, making 
from four to twelve miles each trip. The 
result of this is that, being worth, as he 
says, nothing without his horse, he makes 
constant and careful preparation for the 
pulpit, reads extensively, embracing in his 
range not only theology but general litera- 
ture, accomplishes a fair amount of occa- 
sional labor outside the limits of his parish, 
and, withal, leaves an impression of vigor 
and efficiency, both in the pulpit and out of 
it. No cavalry officer is more dependent 
on his horse than he. Deprive him of his 
horse, and he would be driven out of the 
field. 
I have another ministerial brother whose 
parish is one of the largest in New England, 
his congregation being very numerous, and 
extending over a large area. A few years 
ago he broke down from excessive toil, and 
went away for a month to the sea-side, but 
returned without having reaped, apparent- 
ly, the smallest benefit, The next resort 
was @ sea voyage, with extensive travel in 
Europe and the East. From this he re- 
turned, after an absence of about six months, 
perfectly restored, full of vigor, and elastici. 
ty, and courage, and resumed bis very ex- 
tensive and arduous labors. Fora time he 
did well, but in less than a twelve-month it 
became painfully evident that another break- 
down was imminent. 
sea-voyage was not convenient, either for 
him or his people ; and, moreover, the bene- 
fit thus derived was not permanent. Hap 
pily, providentially, a suggestion was cod de, 
and my friend invested ont of Virginia 
dividends—good in those days, but, alas for 
him, good no Jonger—one hundred and fifty 
dollars in a beautiful and well-trained sad- 
die-horse. He began to ride two hours 
_ every day, almost regardless of the weather, 
and has continued. the habit to the present 
time. The result is surprising. He is in 
pertect health all the year round. He visits 
his large parish regularly, preaches to a 
numerous congregation, and performs an 
unusual.amount: of literary labor. He is 


always in high spirits, and almost never 


weary. 


The 


light; but. on others; 


A repetition. of the. 


ests of the churches would be very, certain- 
ly and extensively promoted by the judicious 
distribution of a few hundred good saddle- 
horses among the clergy. Many a good 
and devoted ‘man who is weary and depres- 
sed, and needs, he knows not what, would 
thus speedily become vigorous and cheerful, 
and his efficiency, both as a preacher and a 
pastor, would be doubled.— Congregation- 


alist. 


“THE SLEEP OF PLANTS, — 


Everybody knows that flowers open in 
the morning and. close in the evening. Their 
petals, in fact, close up in the same. folds, 
and return to the same position which the 
originally occupied in the bud. This phe- 


‘nomenon was called by Linnzus the Som- 


nus plantarum, or sleep of plants. The in- 
vestigations of. botanists since the time of 
Linneus have.brought to light several inter- 


esting physical truths explanatory of this 
‘vegetable sleep. 


According to Carl Fritsch, the duration 


dition of rest as that of animal-sleep, varies 
in different species from ten to eighteen 


‘hours; its average duration’ is about four- 


Some flowers require a greater amount 
of light and heat than others to enable them 
to open. Hence the hours of the day ase 
to some extent indicated by the opening and 
closing of certain flowers, so that Linneus 
was enabled to construct what he fancifully 
called a “horologium flor,’ or flower- 
clock. Thus, Common Morning Glory 
(Convolvulus purpureus) opens at dawn; 
the Star of Hethichem, a little after ten 
o’clock ; the Ice Plant, at twelve o’clock at 
noon. On the contrary, the Geat’s-beard, 
which opens its flowers at sunrise, closes 
them at mid-day, and for that reason is. call- 
ed “ Go-to-bed-at-noon ;” the Four O’Clock 


‘opens about that time in the afternoon ; the 


flowers of the Evening Primrose and of the 
Thorn Apple open at sunset; and those of 
the night-flowering Cereus, when it is dark. 

Aquatic flowers open and close with tbe 


‘greatest regularity. The white water-lily 


closes its flowers at sunset, and sinks below 
the water for the night, and in the morning 
is buoyed up by the expansion. of its petals, 
and again floats on the surface as before. 
tctoria regia expands for the first 
time about six o'clock in the evening, and. 


‘closes in a few hours; it then opens again 


at six the next. morning, remains so till the 


_afternoon, when it. closes and sinks below 


the water. 

Some flowers, such 
crocus, after they_have 
to open by ex 


the gentian and 
sed, may be made 
strong artificial 
us the convol- 
vulus, it has no effect/whatever. 

_ The phenomenon ofthe opening and clos- 
ing of flowers is not-a momentary move- 
ment, but a slow and continuous process, 
which. is continually varying intensity 


during the different hours of the day. The 


complete expansion seldom exceeds an hour 
in duration—most frequently not so long; 
the petals then begin to close, at first slow- 
ly, but afterwards more rapidly, as they be- 
come more folded together, and in this clos- 
ed condition the flower continues until the 
time of opening again returns. ee 

Most flowers open during the first hour 
after sunrise, and close in the afternoon. 
Mid-day is therefore the culminating point 
of floral awakening, and mid-night of floral 
sleeping. 

Even the ordinary green leaves: or ve- 
getative organs are affected by sleep as well 
as the organs of reproduction. This is par- 
ticularly visible in those plants which pos 
sess compound leaves, and which belong to 
the natural order Leguminose or the Pea 
tribe... Thus the compound leaves of the 
American Senna, ( Cassia Marilandica) and 


| the locust-tree droop at sunset, and continue 


in that state through the night, but with 
approach of morning they again elevate 
themselves to their usual position. In the 
sensitive plant, the leaflets fold together, 
and the leaf-stalk supporting them sinks 
down as soon as the evening shades prevail. 
The change of. position in the leaves of 
these plants is so well marked, that. they 
present, with their drooping foliage, a total- 
ly different aspect in the evening.-to what 
they do in the morning. A little girl, who 
had observed the phenomenon of sleep ina 


locust-tree that grew before her nursery | 


window, upon being required to go to bed a 
little earlier than usual, replied with much 
acuteness: “QO mother, it is not yet time to 
go to bed ; the locust-tree has not yet begun 
to say its prayers.” | 

There can be no doubt but that tempera- 
ture exercises the highest influence in the 
production of these diurnal changes. The 
higher the degree of heat-which is necessary 


to the germination of a plant and its subse- | rega | 
clude all the Christians in its neighborhood. 


It must be, thoroughly instructed in all , 


quent growth, so much the higher is the 
warmth required to awaken its flowers and 
cause them to expand. If this temperature 
is not reached during the day, the flowers 


will not open, as is the case with many com- 


positse whose florets close in cloudy weather. 
Hence it’is also a law of nature that the 
flowers which are the first to open in the 
morning, when the sun is low in the heavens, 
and the earth does not receive much heat 
from. him, belong to plants which will germ- 
inate at low temperatures. Consequently, 
when the daily temperature ascends above 
a certain point, these flowers close them- 
selves. 
So long as the corolla is open, and the 
flower awake, it proves that the plant is ac- 
tive; but this vegetable activity is the .re- 
sult of the amount of heat and light received 
from the sun, and that is always directly. in 
proportion to the angular elevation of the 
sun above the horizon. This.is proved by 
the. slumbering of flowers in polar countries, 
even when the sun never sets below the 
horizon, but approaches its margin at mid- 
night. without sinking below its surface; the 
flowers thus continuously illuminated go to 
sleep, and open at certain hours with as 
much regularity as during the temporary 
absence and appearance of the sun in lower 
latitudes. Man has invented instruments 
to guide him back to more southern lands 
when he wanders to polar countries, but 
nature has anticipated all bis care; for the 
slumbering flowers around him tell him that 
it is night, that the sun is in the north, and 
rapidly approaching his lowest point above 
the horizon. This wonderful midnight sun 
has a peculiar effect on the polar vegetation. 
Although the foliage of ligneons plantsysuch 


as shrubs and trees, which here sink down 
the condition of is tough and 


gloomy as the long night of the polar world, 
yet in the steady light which comes from 
the sun as he cireulates above the horizon 
for weeks, that somber green tint, of; the 
foliage is beautifully softened in the grasses 
and other herbaceous plants, But far high- 
er and purer are the colors of the flowers. 
The trientalis and anemone, which in tem- 
perate climates produce white flowers, steep 


themselves in the beams of the midnight 


sun of the deepest red. They continue open 
when the rest of the polar flowers are closed. 


‘Thus, within the arctic circle, as in the 


other regions of the earth, there is the same 
law of periodicity in the opening and clos- 
ing of the flowers, even under continuous 


sunlight, proving to a certainty that these 


movements follow the ever-varying angular 


elevation of the sun above the horizon, and . 


consequently are wholly the result of the 
variability of the heat and light derived 
him in the course of the day. 


fro 
Bat how do the sun’s light and heat pro- — 
duce these mechanical movements of the 


petals and leaves of plants? It-may be 
thus explained. All living tissues possess 
a certain amount of elasticity and tensibili- 
ty, and are capable of being expanded and 


becoming turgid and distended when filled 
with moisture and gases. Thus, drooping 


flowers placed in water speedily recover 
themselves, their leaves assuming their na- 
tural position, for the water ascends - ca- 
pillary attraction in their stem, and diffuses 
itself in the fibrous and cellular tissues of 
the plants, which are again distended with 
the fluid. Now, the heat and light of the 
sun during the day must greatly favor the 
evaporation from the leaves, and this will 
cause the sap to rise with greater energy ; 
so also, under the same. influences, the de- 
composition of the carbonic acid, the evolu- 
tion of oxygen, and its assimilation, with the 
other nutritive processes, must go on more 
rapidly; because we know that when the 
sun is absent, plants cease to give out oxy- 
gen; that their leaf-green or chlorophyl 
ceases to form, for plants grown in the dark 
become etiolated or deprived of color, and 
their resins, volatile oils, and other organic 
products ‘disappear. ‘The slumbering of 
flowers is therefore very analogous to the 
sleep of animals. Their life-processes are 
still going on, but with less activity. Their 
whole system is relaxed. As soon, 
ever, as the first rays of the sun strike the 
foliage, the chemistry of nature is again re- 
sumed in the laboratory of the leaf, each 
foliole recommences its allotted task in the 
labor of plant-construction, and the growth 
of the vegetation within the enlightened 
portion of our planet steadily progresses. 
The sap ascends to the leaves with its 
wonted vigor, and the tissues of the plant 
being again filled with, fluid and gases, the 
plants themselves naturally strive to take 
their greatest amount of rigidity and elasti- 
-eity, their flowers open, their droeping leaves 
elevate themselves, and they recover all 
their vital energies. 
But how is the fact to be understood, 
that some flowers open at sunset, and others 
when. his last -rays have disappeared, or in 
the night-time? At. first, this appears to 
contradict. the principles already laid down. 
But it is easily explained. It is. probable 
that heat is the chief agent in causing these 
movements of flowers whether by day or by 
night, and that the light only influences 
them in so far as it contains calorific rays. 
On this principle, the opening of some 
flowers at sunset while others are closing, 
is very readily understood. Chemical 
changes connected with nutrition and repro- 
duction in plants, can only take place when 
they are surrounded by the conditions of 
heat and light necessary to produce them, 
and these conditions in some plants only 
exist at sunset. Hence such plants are 
awake and active at this time. And the 
same observation applies to night-flowers ; 
these only experience the proper amount of 
warmth at night, and therefore open them- 
selves and are the most energetic at this 
period ; but as soon as morning comes, the 
conditions again change, the vital energies 
of these plants relax, and they fold them- 
selves once more to their daily slumbers.— 
Chamber's Journal. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


- The wisdom which prevails in the primi- 
tive church dictated that whatever was done 
should be done thoroughly... A convert, to’ 
be regarded as such, must be a thorough 
convert. His understanding must be con- 
vinced and instructed; his heart must be 
entirely subdued and won to Christ; his 
talents must be turned to the service of the 
church, and his property put at the disposal 
of its almoners and overseers. Such a con- 
vert became a disciple indeed. It was proper 
to call him a Christian. <A church, to be 
rded as a church of Christ, must in- 


Christian duty and order; be a school of 
instruction and discipline ; a holy brother- 


hood ; an agent of mercy to all its weak and | 


wearied members ; and a speaking-trumpet 
in the hands of Christ for the publication of 
the gospel to the world. ss 

A dozen apostles remained in one chief 
city to make perfect the model church, and 
devoted many years of earnest labor to that 
end. Yet they were doing more to-give the 
world a correct. knowledge of the things. of 
Christ, than they could otherwise have done. 
Thorough churches are indispensable to the 
evangelization of the world. The light 
shines all around them, confirming the gos- 
pel to those who. behold their good works. 
Their prayers ascend to. God for wisdom 
and success. Their contributions equip and 
sustain those whom God has thrust into 
new or desolate fields. Such churches, and 
such only, are a blessing to the world. 
Such only are really bleat of God. 

In proportion as professed believers in 
Christ realize the importance of the salva- 
tion of men, and of their responsibility as 
regards the instruction and reformation of a 
world of .sinners, will they incline to recog- 
nize the wisdom of God iu the plan and ar- 
rangement of one church, instead of many 
sects; and for the accomplishment of the 
very end for which Christ came into the 
world, and. toiled, and suffered, and died 
upon the cross, they will be led to discard 
denominational names and platforms, drink 
more deeply at the fountain of Christian 
knowledge and wisdom, become more broth- 
erly in spirit, more truly Christian in ‘action 
and character, and, ou all. their bangers 
write: “We are all ove io Christ.” —Jesus 
Ge 


YOuTH’s. 


A little child dwelt by the flowing sea, ‘ 
And her home: was the home of poverty ; 


She ran with bare feet o’er the golden sands, — | 


And gathered shells with her small, brown hands. 


Gay strangers came in rich robes 


But the little-maiden shunned their sight ; 


And curls around her face, 


Sped away the fawn that flees the chase. 
Wheo. the strangers were gone, said the mother 
mild, : 


‘“‘ What was it dismayed thee, my darling child ?”’ 
“Q, mother! my feet were bare and brown, 
I had no ‘bonnet, and is gown !” 


She held up the skirt of her faded frock, 

Sadly rent by the jagged rock ; : 
And, she said, with a deep and long-drawn sigh, 
“Will I have such dresses as theirs, b -and-by ?”’ 


Her mother smiled witha gra 


| ve, sweet grace, 
As she smoothed the curls from the half-grieved face, 
And said, Wiha ahip chases in from: bua, 

You shall have garments 9nd.all things free.” 


“ When our ship comes in,” ‘said the little one, _ 
And away to the highest rock she ran, 

And watched, till night-shadows dimmed the shore, 
For the freighted-ship and its treasured store. 


apy, Beso often she watched in vain, 
No ship for her sailed .over the main. 
How many watchers in life there be : 
For the ship that never comes over the sea ! 


. [For the Pacific.) 
THE PEACH STONE. 

To day, my little boy, some five or six 
years of age, found a peach stone. He 
is of rather an inquisitive, contemplative 
turn of mind, and I could see at once, that 
his prize presented a problem, the solution 
of which he was somewhat at a loss to 
master. 

“Papa,” said he finally, quite ignorant, of 
course, that I had been watching his move- 


| ments over the top of my book. “ Papa, 


will this peach stone grow, will it come to 
be a peach tree if I plant it in the ground. 
Mamma says it will.” 

“ Mamma told you quite right, my son,” I 
replied, of course, “why should you have 
any doubts on the subject.” 

‘* Because it is so hard papa, it is as bard 
as iron, and iron wouldn’t grow you know. 
Our seed that I helped mamma sow in the 
garden was soft; and just after the rains 
mamma took up: some of them to show me 
the little sprout just shooting out. It was 
so soft and tender that I was afraid to touch 
it. But such a thing as that could néver 
spring through this papa, look.” st 

I took. the peach stone, my little philo- 
sopher’s remarks having awakened quite a 
train of reflections. “Fhe°problem was a 
simple one, it is true, yet so grand and sug- 
gestive, that I paused; studying my reply 
to the curious questioner, trying to foresee 
the comments and interrogations which I 
knew would follow, and half distrustful that 
I might meet a poser before the subject was 
exhausted. | | 

-“ You must not imagine my son that the 
little shoot which you speak of actually for- 
ces its way through the hard shell of the 
peach stone. The. great Creator has pro- 
vided the shell as a protection merely, not 
as an obstacle to its development, and when 
the necessity for that protection ceases, the 
shell is removed. | 

“ The seeds to which you allude, as 
ing planted with your mamma, were destined 
for immediate or almost immediate germina- 
tion ; or as you would say, ‘they commenced 
to sprout’ almost as soon as they were plant- 
ed. Not so the peach seed. Naturally the 
seed or stone falls to the earth with the ripe 
fruit in autumn, and as it has a long time 
to remain buried, during the storms of winter 
too, it needs some check to prevent it from 
germinating immediately, so that the young 
tree may not spring up prematurely, to per- 
ish only by the first winter frost. And 
having thus to remain dormant as it were, 
it needs protection to prevent it from rotting 
like the fruit which formerly inclosed it, or 
the leaves and fragments that fall to the 
ground in autumn. In the spring, when 
God has prepared everything, when the 
frosts have passed away, and the warm 
rains moisten the earth, the shell bursts 
open, and. the little germ springs forth re- 


joicing in the sunshine and the shower.” 


“ How beautiful that is papa. How good 
God is even to the flowers and trees. Now 
I remember the seed of the big trees, in my 
cone, you know papa which anclé brought 
me has such a protection, although it isn’t 
as hard as the peach stone. I suppose they 
remain a very long time in the earth, for 
uncle said that those trees were so immense- 


ly old, How old. was it papa?” 


“ Their age is estimated variously at from 
two to.three thousand years.. Dr. Bigelow 
measured one of them in which the rings 


from the circumference to the sap appeared 


pretty regular; according to his estimate, be 
made the tree 1885 yeara old.” 
“ What an immense age papa, they must 


be the oldest and largest trees in the world.” 


“ The. largest in all probability, but I do 


not think that they are the oldest by any 


means—at least there are many quite as 


old, England has many old trees as well 
as many very celebrated. and remarkable 
ones. The yew is among the most remark- 
able of these. There are four measure- 


ments of venerable yews in England—those 


ot the ancient. abbey, of . Fountains, near 


Ripon in’ Yorkshire ; these trees were well 
known as early as 1155. Pennant, says 
that in 1770 they were 1,214 lines in di- 
ameter, and consequently were, more than 


‘twelve centuries old. Those of the church- | 
yard of Crawhurst, in Surrey, were, 2,287 | 


lines in. diameter. . There..are two, still in 


turies apd @ half old. The yew 


at 
we 


| to twenty-six centuries-old. Tliere is one 


in Brabourn churchyard, Kent, 3000 years 
old, and one at Hedsor,:in, Bucks, that has 
reached the enormous.age of 3240 years.” 

“Why that is ‘older than Christianity, 

“ Yes, a very great deal.older my son. 
A tree called the Baobab tree, of Africa, is 
considered by Baron Humboldt to be the 
oldest organic monument of our planet ; its 
age is estimated to be 5150years.” 

“Well, papa, I shall never look at's peach 
stone again without. thinking of all these 
things, and of the wonderful goodness of 
God that take such care of things which we 
make our playthings.” 

“ Just so, my boy. “You ‘may apply the 
lesson which you have just received quite 
practically if you will. Your own mind is 
in the germ, and God takes the same daily 
and hourly care of you as he does of the 
seed which you hold in your band. He 
surrounds you with every protection and 
genial influence during your tender youth ; 
strengthens you with activity and exercise 
during your manhood, and if you are vir- 
tuous, he will make you noble and venerable 
in your old age. But it is in death that his 
protecting care is most evineed, Asin the 
parent tree, death is but the preparation 
a new and better life. The flesh. falls to 
the ground, but it is born again to anew 
and noble existence—the life which all who 
believe in our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ are promised in the world to come.” 

This duty is too apt to be forgotten 
the There is a ‘command in 
‘Holy Scripture, “to rise up before the face 


You remember the dreadful punishment of 
those children who mocked the aged pro- 
phet Elisha. You ought to fear to be dis- 
respectful to those, whom’ the Almighty has 
commanded you to honor. The. natives of 
this country, though they had no Bible:to 
teach them, were very exemplary in their 
treatment of the aged. . It was observed b 

our fathers, when they first came to stl 
in this land. The young rose up and gav 

their seats to the old. They bowed Ren 
their heads before themin reverence. They 


tively till they had done speaking: In thei 

councils the young men stood silently attend- 
ing to the words of the gray“headed chiefs. 
I think, my dear. children, that you will not 
be willing to have the untutored Indian ex- 
cel you in a duty so plain,.and so graceful. 


brated States of Ancient Greece, Athens 
and Sparta. In Athens the people had 
many privileges and were proud of them. 
In Sparta they had fewer advantages, and 
improved them better. old, white 
haired man entered a crowded assembly in 
Athens—there was no seat for him, and the 
young people Jaughed. Again, he was in 
the same situation among the Spartacus,—~ 
the young reverently arose and made. room, 
“The Athenians know what is right,” said 
the aged man, “but the Spartans practise 
it.” May it never be said of any of you, 
dear children, as it was thus said of the 
Athenians, that you énew what is. good, but 
neglect to do it. Whenever you meet.an 
old person, remember the command of G 
and treat him with respect. Years have 
given the aged experience, and that: is de- 
serving of honor. As it is no proof of good- 


part of wisdom to despise experience. _, 


Be Kind to those who Dislike You. 

Many will think this is difficult. “But it 
has been learned and practiced by children. 
It has a happy effect on the disposition. ‘To 
return evil for evil would maké perpetual 
discord in society. It is revengeful and un+ 
christian. Among your companions, are 
there any who treat you unkindly? . En- 
deavor to show them a better example. A 
there any who speak unfavorably of you! 
Try to do them some good office. 
some design of benevolence in which you 
can unite, Lend them some interesting 
book, and ask their opinion of it. Egpeciall 
avoid all quarreling. A contentious chil 
is always disliked. Good and pleasant 
manners will go far towards reconciling dif- 
ferences. Be a peace maker among your 
companions. It is a noble character. When 
the causes of unkind feeling are examin 
they often prove to be mere trifles. A 
for trifles, it is a pity that children should 
lose the benefit of pleasant intercourse with 
their playmates. When in company with 
your little associates, do not insist upon al- 


up cheerfully to them, they will seek your 
society, and enjoy it. In proportion as they 
love you, you will acquire influence over 
them. Influence is power,.and this influ- 
ence or power you should use to them good, 
The intercourse of well instructed children, 
ought always to produce good, for he who 
does good to another, steadily, and from a 
correct principle, intreases bis own bap> 
piness. Now it is easy to love those who 
love you, but you must take greater pains 
to be kind to those who are not kind to you ; 
because if it is not a8 easy, it is a greater 
virtue. 
INTELLIGENCE OF THE LARK.—A pair 
of larks had built their nest in a grase-field, 
where they hatched a brood of young. Very 
soon after the birds. were out of their nest, 
the owner of the field was forced to set bis 
mowers at work, the state of the weather 
him to cut his grass sooner than 
usual. As the laborers approached the nest 
the parent birds seemed Ww take alarm, and 
at last the mother laid herself flat upon the 
ground with outspread wings and tail, wails 
the male bird took one of her young out ¢ 
the nest, and by dint of pulling and pushing 
got-it on ite mother’s buck She then flew 
with her y one over the fields, .and 
soon returned for another... Thia time father 
took his turn to-carry oe the ovpring 
being assieted by the er in getti 


yon his back ; and in this matmer they 


| carried off the whole brood. before the mow- 


ers reached their nest.—Rutledye’s Jilus- 


of the old man, and honor the hoary head.” 


requested their advice, and listened atten- 


You have doubtless heard of the two cele- 


ness to sin against knowledge,—-so it is no— 


ways having your own way. If you give 


- 
owe 
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THE PACTFTO. 


Moriing, April 9, 1863. 


too few to hold services in all our villages 
and neighborhoods. Business has been al- 
lowed to break in on holy time. , The old 
habit of church-going, even in our c 
larger towns, has held but a fraction of t be 


ited with ite their original 
upon our foot-hills, 
every, side,” these 


topic, or does 

on the subject’ 

consider to be the correct attitude of the re- 
«) ependence in War ”—that 


ag enough. A glance reveals 


Sich not & few of our friends | 


owe 


vw 
&. 


4 


| ‘present friends, will they not rally to its help? 


nize before their fellow men. 


‘where no worship is. There, in the fullness 


ty. The Scriptures represent the heavenly 


of God. The book of revelation labors, 


Worship is the instinct of man degraded, in 
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Public Worship. 


A great many people in this State do not 
go to church. Seldom, if ever, do they ap- 
pear in any public assembly where God is 
recognized and worshiped. We might 
suppose them atheists; for they give no 
sign of believing ina God. They pay re- 
‘spect, or even reverence to men; to those 
who are high in position, or of shining 
abilities, or surpassingly rich. If the Prince 
of Wales comes this way on a visit, they 
join the throng who do him honor. But to 
the King of Kings, they show no tokens of 
YTeverence. The Monarch whom all must 
obey, they nowhere publicly own; the 
Father whose kindness is  measureless, 
whose love sustains and blesses them every 
instant of their lives, they refuse to recog- 


Here is something unmistakably and fear- 
fully wrong. It is natural for man to wor- 
ship a Divine Power. If there is One in 
_whom “we live, and move, and have our 
being,” it would seem that we could not re- 
frain from adoring Him. Even the heathen 
pay reverence to their poor deities. ~The 
Mohammedan prostrates himself, with punc- 
tilious ceremony, in the worship of Allah. 
The dimly seeing adherents of a corrupt 
ebristianity throng to church and cathedral. 
Shall we, who bave so clear religious light, 
learn only how not to worship? Is this the 
height of religious privilege? 

How is it in the heaven which we all 
hope for? We cannot conceive of a heaven 


of blessings received, no saint nor angel can 
help paying deepest reverence to God, the 
fountain of all blessings. There, where 
holiness is enthroned, worship must needs 
be given to the God of holiness and majes- 


hosts as ever worshiping before the throne 


with varying and emphatic outlines, to set 
before us the picture of heavenly worship. 
Man perfected, therefore, must worship. 


spite of his degradation. Is there an in- 
termediate state of enlightenment, which 
néeds not worship? The poor pagan strug- 
gles upward toward it; the justified and 
saved never pass beyond it; how then can 
we refuse it, who know of Him for whom 
the pagan gropes, and who can never enter 
heaven, save through His mercy? No; 
there is no freedom from ceremonies, which 
warrants us in neglecting worship. Re- 
ligious enlightenment only makes worship 
more binding, as showing our true relations 
to God. 

Why, then, should any | man who is glad 
to live in a christian land, refuse or neglect 
the public recognition of God? Why is 
divine worship so poorly attended in Cali- 
fornia ? 

Many men seem to have a wrong « con- 

ception of our Sabbath services. They 
look on them as exclusively for preaching. 
This isa great mistake. Preaching is im- 
portant; it is divinely appointed. It is 
meant to set forth our duties to the God 
whom we worship, to‘explain and enforce 
His written word. But preaching is not an 
end in itself. The Sabbath service was not 
given to be used for mere instruction; 
much less for the pleasure of listening to 
gacred oratory. The prime idea of Sabbath 
assemblies is worship. Men are to meet 
to pay homage and reverence to God. 
Worsbip is both fit, and helpful. It is of 
itself a great instructor. It opens the heart, 
and claims the sure promise of spiritual il- 
lumination. It impresses known truth— 
that sacred truth, ever old and ever new, 
which ‘must make us wise to everlasting 
life. It teaches the soul a divine presence, 
and surrounds it with an atmosphere of de- 
votion, The young need its influence, if 
they are to grow up with any religious faith 
or reverence. 
_ Suppose there is no one to preach on the 
Sabbath. There may be some earnest 
christian man who can stir the hearth with 
better impulses, even if his speech is home- 
ly.. There,are plenty of good printed dis- 
courses, which any one can read aloud. 
And there is always the open Bible; every 
worshiping assembly can have the “ reading 
of the Jaw,” and the matchless utterances of 
the Son of God. In almost every commu- 
nity can be found some one to lead ‘a con- 
gregation in prayer; but if there were no 
one, forms of prayer could be obtained and 
used. So, in the most unfavorable circum- 
stances, and in the worst conceivable case, 
there can be a public recognition of God. 
Why should there not be? ‘Is it not shame- 
ful to live without it? 

This isa practical. question for. a. new, 
State like ours. The Sabbath ‘assembly 
was interrupted, on the ocean*or on the 


| few of our half million of peopled 


. The valleys also are covered over with corn ; 


community. It is frightful to think 


go to places of worship. We 


er it enjoys preaching or is destitute, to in- 
‘sist 6n “regular” Sabbath “assemblies. “We 
summon every man, and woman, and child, 
to make a public recognition of the great 


The caption of this article may catch the 
eye of some’ professing Christian, and bring 
a sword into his conscience with a sudden 
plunge. A respectable man does not break 
a written pledge, an oath sworn in the pres- 
ence of witnesses; he does not. break his 
solemnly given promise; he cannot do it 
for thus he would throw down his moral 
being, debase himself, count his manhood 
nothing. Perjury is very justly reckoned 
a heinous crime by human laws, meriting 
heavy and disgraceful punishment. What 
is the character of the pledge taken by those 
who enter the Christian Church? Is there 
not a solemn promise then made to a certain 
and peculiar course of life, to respect before 
all things else, the law of God, and the in- 
stitutions of His Church? Such a covenant 
meets us at the very threshold of the 
Christian Church: it is that which separ- 
ating us from the world, binds us forever to 
the family of God. It is an oath, then and 
there taken, when God, and angels, and 
men are invoked as witnesses, to fulfill all 
the conditions of the great covenant which 
God proposes for our salvation. He is one 
party to the covenant; the persons who by 
this act become members of His church are 
the other party. He never violates His 
side ; He binds them by such solemn oath, 
and such awful considerations, as to seem 
impossible for them to break the compact. 
Our character on earth, and every interest 
of eternity are dependent upon its faithful 
observance. One of the names of the 
memorable occasion, when upon our own 
application, we are received into the Church, 
which is the Kingdom of our Lord, is the 
“sacrament,” the oath. For then, after an 
invocation to the all-seeing God, we make 
the eternal asseveration, and seal by tasting 
the cup of the blood of Christ. There is no 
other oath taken by mortal man, like this, 
in awful sacredness. And it is made as the 
greatest privilege of the lost sinner, because 
fastening for us the wonderful “ inheritance 
of the sons of God.” 2 

The covenants of all Christian Churches 

are virtually the same: to imitate the life 
of the Lord Jesus henceforth; to represent 
His life to the world, and to faithfully ob- 
serve all the holy ordinances of the Church 
of God, so far as, in the ordering of Divine 
Providence, it is possible to do so. 
Is this holy consecration carelessly treat- 
ed, little respected by those who have open- 
ly made it? Is it thought by some, that the 
Church covenant may be slurred over, set. 
one side, and the transgression be venial ? 
We fear there. are many professing Christ- 
ians in every Church, and people scattered 
through this State whose vows are recorded 
in heaven, who are guilty of these things. 
Custom cannot alter the nature of any sin. 
To break this attestation deliberately, or 
carelessly trample «its obligations, must al- 
ways be a fearful crime. In some aspects, 
common perjury is pale by the side of this. 
Let Christians re-read the covenant they 
once took in the presence of the “ body and 
blood ” of Him “ who gave Himself for us,” 
and see whether, so far as in them lies, they 
are fulfilling it, or are thoughtlessly scoring 
a dreadful sin against their own soul by its 
violation. Read, O Churches, ‘your sacred 
and eternal covenant. 


Our Fair Spring-Time. 

True religion is never monotonous. In 
variety and freshness it resembles the in- 
finite works of God. The religious man is 
doomed to work in no head-mill. His ex 
periences should be as various as the scenes 
in nature which meet his eye. How unlike 
are David’s psalms! How fresh and sweet 
are many of the descriptions they give of 
the changing landscapes of earth. Read 
now, in this beautiful weather, of which 
everybody is speaking, how the Royal 
Psalmist says of springs We quote from 
Mombert’s version _ latter part of the 
65th Psalm. | 


“Thou visitest the earth and waterest it; 

Thou y enrichest it with the will of God 
which is full of water ; 

Thou preparest them corn, 

When thou so provided for i 

Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly ; 

Thou causest the rain toenter the furrows t 

Thou makest it soft with showers ; 

Thou blessest the springing thereof. 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ; 

And paths drop fatness. 

They upon the pastures of the wilderness. 

And ‘he httle hills are girded with joy. 

The pastures are clothed with flocks: 


They shout for joy, they also sing.” 

The man who receives thus’ apprecia- 
tively the lessons of nature, will never want 
freshness and variety of religious experi- 
ence. David had seen the beauty of the 
sprifging year many times before this. 
The living landseape of its green mountains 
and its cultivated slopes, its wealth of new 
leaves, blossoms and flowers, its days of 
sunny clearness, and nights of refreshing 
rain, had rejoiced him often before. 

* But who of us does not have the feeling 
that God's days are growing every year 
more beautiful; that each spring is an ad-. 
vance on any that has preceded it? This 
may not be, because so really is; but be- 
cause if we are each year making mental 
and spiritual progress, the new spring finds 
us with a more delicate appreciation of the 
beauty of nature. We see more in it than 
once we did; we love more tenderly its 
glorious author ; we are more thoughtful of 
the visions that his exhaustless skill ~— 
pass before our eyes. | 

“Yet surely we might be indulged with 
thinking that this spring is fairer than any 


N 


reform. We urge every community, wheth- | 


| the inarticulate earth is well nigh articulate. 
God, and not live on in worse than heathen 


plains. Preachers of the gospel have teén 


before it. These ‘descriptions of the’ Pealm- 


‘Whether we we or we 
We hear life murmur and see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

An instinct within it, that reaches and eral 


blindly above it for light — 
‘mbs to a soul in grass and flowers. 


The inanimate world beeomes.animate ; 


In the bolder image of Isaiah, “ the trees of 
the field clap their hands” 


And, sball Dot 


| ean speak, find in this amazing largess of 


God’s spring-time, as it bursts in beauty on 
every hand, an impulse to praise. Will 
they not bow down in this temple of nature 
and worship the God of their salvation? 
“The day bas been delightful,” wrote the 
gay William Wilbreforee shortly after his 
conversion, “ I was out before six, and made 


the fields my oratory. I think my own | 


devotions become more fervent, when offer- 


ed in this way, amid the general chorus 


with which all nature, on such a morning, 
seems to be swelling the voice of praise and 
thanksgiving.” Does our fair spring-time 
give an impulse to our religious emotions, 
just as it gives impulse to all other activity ? 
Surely the weather is, not so fair, the world 
is not so beautiful in vain. | 


The Attitude of the Religious Press, 


‘The attitude of the religious press of the 
United States is no, uncertain one, and we 
think there is great reason for thankfulness 
that it has taken such a bold and decided 
stand in the face of much opposition. 
though it has been charged “that patriotism 
is not a christian virtue,” and though the 
church has been censured for dwelling too 
much upon its importance in the pulpit and 
in the press, it does not appear nevertheless 
that those censures have checked its utter- 
ance or lessened its patriotic fervor. The 
universality of this spirit is the best reply 
that can be offered to those who still con- 
demn the advocacy of any political topic by 
either the pulpit or the religious press. The 
judgment of an individual, or even of a few 
individuals, on such a subject, may be liable 


| to err, but the profound, unalterable con- 


victions of an entire nation, must silence at 
once and forever all controversy on the 
subject. 

These reflections have frequently occurred 
to us in glancing over the columns of our 
Atlantic exchanges; and as we have them 
at hand, and as the subject is full of inter- 
est, we will refer for a moment to a few of 
their leading articles, taking them as they 
come, without prejudice or favor. And first 
is the N. Y. Observer, on George Washing- 
ton—a noble article on a noble subject. His 
integrity, his disinterestedness, his patriot- 
ism and his religion, are the various heads 
of -the subject, and each and all of these are 
treated with exquisite truth and delicacy: 
We cannot refrain, limited as is our space, 
from giving the shite allusion to his pa- 
triotism : 


And if he were now living, and could 
address us‘again, what would he say? We 
know that his great heart would embrace in 
its love the North and the South, the East 
and the West; that he would march be- 
tween our contending armies, and his ma- 
jestic form towering above the hosts around 
him, he would embrace them all in his arms, 


and melt the mighty mass into union and. 


peace. His patriotism made him regard 
the Union as above all price. And if he 
were now at Mount Vernon where sleeps 
his sacred dust, with what tones of tender 
entreaty and parental love he would call 
upon his countrymen, all and everywhere, 
to embrace each other, and rebuild the glo- 
rious structure for which their fathers bled 
and died. He being dead yet speaks. He 
speaks in what he achieved for us, he speaks 
in the example of lofty patriotism he has 
left behind him, he speaks in the farewell 
words that he addressed to us, he speaks in 
the monuments that the North and the South 
erect in memory of their common father, he 
speaks in the portraits of his majestic face 
that hang on our domestic walls, he speaks 
from the silent tomb to which pilgrims from 
all lands resort with reverential gratitude, 
and his voice is for peace and union and 
fraternal love. There is not an American 
patriot in all the land who does not say 
AMEN tothis prayér, that we may all be ONE. 

A second leader in the same paper is en- 
titled “ Achansin the Camp.” It deals se- 
verely with any infringement of the rights 
of private property on the part of the 


Union officers or soldiers. . It is quite per- - 


tinent to our subject to state that this article 
was suggested by the contribution of a wri- 
ter in the Christian Inquirer, “one of the 
most thorough advocates of the war and the 
policy of the administration.” The writer 
cites a letter of an officer, written at Camp 
Saxton, §. C., in which he says: “The 


‘ splendid mansion once occupied by that 


arch-rebel, T. Butler King, is on a Georgia 
island, and we stripped it of everything... I 
write this letter on his writing-desk, which, 
with his piano, was presented to me on my 
return.” 

It is almost unnecessary to state that both 
papers conclude that “ we want no Achans 
in the army of freedom.” 

Our hand next falls upon the Independent, 
It bas no political leader; yet we have no 
occasion to call attention to. such articles as 
“A Short Peace or a Long War,” “The 
European People vs. Their Rulers,” or the 
contributions of Horace Greeley, in order 
to illustrate that the Jndependent.has strong 
political leanings, and that it is not afraid to 
speak its mind, occasionally. . 

And now we hail the Congregationalist 
with an article on the “ Object of the Pro- 
clamation,” and another on the, N, ¥, Qé- 
server and Albert Barnes—the - Observer 
having handled that reverend gentleman 
rather roughly on account of his proposition 
to leave the whole subject of slavery totally 
and exclusively to the State in.which it ex- 
ists, as a basis of peace and reunion, the 
Congregationalist taking the ground that 
the North, in its civil capacity, has never 
proposed to interfere with the institution of 
slavery within the States. 

And now our old-time friend, the Presby- 
terian, shows its welcome face. What has 


the Presbyterian to say on the all-important 


human means'should be neglected to carry 


Al- 


with the celebrated saying of 
-rovit mee 8. ways on the 

has the most arti ary. “If,” 
says the Presbyterian, “the sentiment con- 
veyed is simply, that if times of war no 


on the war successfully, it is perfectly just ; 
but if it means that success is exclusively 
-dependent on second causes, it is infidel.” | 
And ‘so, with this: qualification, very:neces- 
sary as it is to convey a just idea of the 


truly ' e article, we pass | 


Christian tc 
to the Christian Herald. “ Benjamin a 
Type of the Southern Confederacy.” We 
scarcely need to read, 80 suggestive is the 
very title of the article. How appropriate 
are the following comparisons: 

Various reasons may be assigned for the 
failure of the National troops of Israel. 

They trusted too much to the goodness of 
their cause. 

They relied too much on their numerical 
strength. 

God had an ulterior design to effect be- 
sides the mere punishment of the rebels. 


“ Would we have victory?” says the’ 
writer in conclusion. “ Then let us as ana- 
tion do as Israel did,—/et us humble ourselves 
and call mightily unto God. Their repent- 
ance was deep, thorough and sincere. If 
we would have God’s blessing, our repent- 
ance should possess the same characteristics. 
And this, though a national, is also an indi- 
vidual work—each individual in the nation 
has something to do with it.” 

_ And here, too, is the American ihe. 
ter:an, with the twenty-eighth article, under 
the heading of “ Lessons of War,” and the 
Principia with a lecture occupying the en- 
tire front of the paper, on the state of the 
country, and the Christian Register, with 
extracts from a sermon by Rev. B. Willson, 


|} entitled the “ Proclamation of Freedom,” | 


and so we could continue quoting until we 
wearied our readers, and worn the subject 
threadbare. But we have offered evidence 
enough to prove that Congregationalists, 
Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Baptists, Me- 
thodists, Unitarians—in short, Christians of 
every denomination—are united, resolute, | 
and out-spoken on the great vital question 
of the age. 

And now a word, in conclusion, as to poli- 
tics in the pulpit and in the religious press. 
Politics, in one sense, the sense of partizan- 
ship, is intolerable in either. Patriotism, 
in its highest and noblest sense, is as it 
should be, an indispensable requisite to both. 
This is the political feature which is so prev- 
alent, and to this fearless, out-spoken, de- 
termined attitude, we owe it, under the 
‘blessing of God, that we are not an irre- 
trievably, disunited people this day. Let 
him who still holds that the religious voice 
should be. stifled on this question, ponder 
well on this view which we have presented. 
We have cited some illustrious names, for 
certainly the truest, the most learned, and 
the best of Christians, are represented in 
the columns which we have quoted. Will 
any one review, however briefly, the op- 
posing forces ? 


(For the Pacific.) 


Lines Suggested on Reading Bishop Colen- 
80's Work on the “Pentateuch.” 


Oh man, frail man, when will that strong desire 
To be still greater than thy Maker be at rest ? 
When will the arch-fiend cease to wake the fire“ 
Of thoughts unhallowed in the human breast ? 
Not till the seas have yielded up their dead, 
And the great firmament as shrivelled parchment 
fled. 


No, not till then! Hath it not been foretold 
That in the latter days deceivers should arise, 
That fain would snatch the sheep from ont the fold, 

With cunning naught but spirits could devise ? 
But good or ill shall with triumphant power 
Rise undismayed and crown earth’s final hour. 


He that upheld the ark on billowy waste, 
He that on Egypt’s waters, mid the rushes wild, 
Guarded the tiny craft, by fond affection placed 
In His Almighty arms, and made that Hebrew 
child 
Israel’s deliverer. He that through fire and sword 
Preserved his Church, and his most holy word, 


Shall he not now to his great glory turn 

This weak but well-aimed effort of the deadly foe ? 
Oh what a fearful lesson man might learn 

From those same pages he would fain o’erthrow. 
His disavowal does their truth but prove, 
And oh! a Father’s long, long suffering love. 


Ah ! hideous Afric, steeped in woe and sin, 
How didst thou wind thy noisome coils around 
his heart; 
Who came to thee with light and trath, to win | 
Back to its rightful owner earth’s drear, utmost 
‘part ; 
Drive superstition, with her howling host, 
Down.-to her place mid the malicious lost ? q 


Mourn, church of beauty, 2 mourn that thou P47 
nursed, 
And raised to honor one that brings thee shame., 
The fallen angels are far less accursed 
Than he who would deny the holy spirit’s flame ; 
That sacred fire that touched the prophet’s pen, 
And graved the sacred law for erring men. 


Write, ye who long have dwelt with thought intense 
On those most sacred things, things holy aud 
divine ; 
Ponder, then stand ye forth in bold defense, : 
And with Truth’s two-edged sword the victory’s 
thine. 
God needs not man to vindicate his caine, 
But end, by means is one of His great laws. 


Bow Christians, bow, in deep abasement kneel, 

Weep for presumptuous man, his folly and his 
pride ; 

Well may the heart an untold anguish feel 
For him who hath God’s sacred word denied ; 

Still great Redeemer plead, in thine own words 
anew— 

“Father forgive, they know not what they do.” 

M. A.B. 


"We have to acknowledge the receipt of 
twenty-five dollars, sent to us from Hono- 
lulu by the Rev. Eli Corwin, The pecu- 
niary remembrance (welcome as it is) is 
less gratifying to us than the token that our | 
labors are welcomed and appreciated among 
our brethren of Polynesia. The exertions 
of our brother missionaries in that direction 
are watched with eager “rye in every 


he had had three conga at he had | nev 


thought King David as reliipded in the 
ee one of the worst met that ever 


there recorded. 

“On seriously thinking hie observa- 
tions, instead of censuring King David, as 
he did, I bless God that such character ex- 
isted, and that of many others mentioned 1 in 
‘the Bible) for the following reasons. 

Imagine.a poor criminal sentenced to 
death for the crime of murder; that he has 
but a short time to live ; that all the crimes 
that he had ever committed, as well as the 


murder, racks bis conscience; that he is in 


a state of horror, knowing that he is so soon 
to appear before the bar of God. where all 
his crimes are known; in his awful state he 
sends for some person that he thinks knows 
the plan of salvation, in ithe hope to relieve 


‘his guilty fears. 


Now suppose that person points out to 
him that Manasseh, King of Israel, was a 
perfect character ; that King David was per- 
fect; that the man who died beside the 
blessed Jesus, instead of being a thief, was 
perfect; that Saul of Tarsus, instead of 
being a persecutor was the reverse,-and had 
done all in his power, (as Saul of Tarsus) 
to build up the cause of Christ; that those 
who cried out, “ Crucify him, crucify him ;” 
that all the redeemed, a countless multitude, 
that no man could number, were perfect 
men and women, now were all these ex- 
hibited to his view, what comfort or consola- 
tion would they afford the poor dying crim- 
inal ; would he not say, and say justly: 
*“ Ah! all those that you have mentioned 
were perfect men, what comfort or consola- 
tion can such a poor wretch like me derive 
from such examples ?” ea 

Let us imagine a different view taken; 
suppose it was pointed out to the criminal 
from God’s word: that Manasseh, King of 
Israel, was so very wicked that he made 
the streets of Jerusalem to run with blood ; 
that King David committed adultery, and 
-caused the death of Uriah; that the thief 
on the cross was really a thief; that Saul 
of Tarsus was a persecutor ; that all the re- 
deemed company were once sinners the 
same as ourselves, and that Jesus came to 
save such wretches, (for “ He came not to 
call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance ;”) that “ the blood of Christ cleanseth 
from all sin,” and that it is a faithful saying 
and worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came in to the world to save sinners, 
and that Paul called himself the chief. 
Preach the preceding to the poor man, and 
many such consoling passages in which the 
Bible abounds, how do we know but God 
may touch his heart in his mercy, and the 
poor man may cry out and shout: “Blessed 
be His holy name, then: there ts hope even 
Sor me,” | 

The Scriptures re that he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of 
God; and he that believeth not, the wrath 
ot God abideth on him. We are all in this 
situation until brought to a knowledge of 
the truth. 

Many times in my long life have I heard 


men rail against the Scriptures for contain- | 


ing accounts of wicked men being convert- 
ed, and called Christians; whereas those 
accounts fill me with joy, for had there been 


|no such instances of wicked men. being 


turned from darkness unto light, and from 
the power of sin and satan unto God, J 


could have no hope. An Otp Man. 
(For the Pacific. ] 
Gossip about the late Dr. Beecher. 


During the pastorate of Mr. Swan, who 
after Dr. Carrol and Dr. Hickok followed 


| Dr. Beecher in the care of the church of 


Litchfield, Dr. B. visited the scene of his 
former ministerial labors, perhaps twenty 
years after his dismissal, for the church in 
Boston. Some of his flock had passed away, 
some were yet onearth. “Is Uncle Mur. 
ray still living?” said Dr. B. to Mr. Swan. 
“ Yes.” “Then I must see him.” So the 
ministerial horse was tackled to the gig, and 
the two rode down to visit Uncle Murray. 
On the way Dr. B. told Mr. Swan why he 
must see his old parishioner. Before the 
days of temperance societies, Mr. Murray 
had been accustomed to distil cider brandy, 
and being a neat, skillful man, and consci- 


| entious withal, he acquired the reputation of 


making the best liquor in the county; in 
fact, got his name up as a brandy distiller, 
so that the farmers brought their cider to 
him from far and near. Uncle M.’s cideT 


brandy was the genuine article ; in fact, it 
| came to be a settled point among connoiseurs, 


that give the brandy age, it would nigh about 
equal the best French article. Bat now in 
the flower of his reputation, a change came 
over the spirit of Uncle Murray. He care- 
fully considered the fearful havoc intemper- 
ance was working among his neighbors and 
townsfolk; and after mature deliberation 
came to the conclusion that it was wrong to 
make, vend, or even transport the cause of 
so great evil, for I remember his refusing to 
bring from New Haven, where our mer- 
chants used to get our groceries, a hogshead 
of rum. “ You can’t bear the smell of it,” 
said the merchant in rather of a taunting 
tone. Uncle Murray’s conscience was sen- 
sitive, not his nostrils. But to our story. 
Uncle M. refused longer to distil cider 
brandy. Farmers brought their cider to 
him, but he was firm in his decision. Might 
they not distil:their apple juice in bis still ? 
By no means ; it only shifted the responsi- 
bility from him to his still, and that christian 
conscience could assent to no such comprom- 
ise. . So the disappointed farmers had to 
haul their cider back again, but carrying 
with them a sore spot in their feel ngs; and 
the obstinacy and_pig-headedness of Mr. 
Murray was bruited abroad. The report of 
it finally reached Dr. Beecher;:and as the 
pastor of ‘the offending citizen it was proper 
for him to visit him, and as he was a ‘eburch 


part of the world, 
tiah friends ‘on this cosst. 


¥ 


member reason 


on with bim, for “his bigoted 


ing @ reproach of religion. So the Doctor 
e down to look into this matter, and re- 
monstrate with the offending brother on the 
But the earnest 


too muchgr the Doctor of Divinity. He 
had Feason for what he had done. They 
talked the matter over together, and the 
Doctor drove home a convert. “At that 


solved to preach the sermons on intemper- 
ance.” I have reason to believe from re- 
ports that Mr. Murray before this, even with 
tears, had urged his pastor to this course. 

_ Mr. Swan informed me that the interview 


“was very ‘affecting. The two then venera- 
ble men grasped each other by the hand, 


and talked together of old times. “ Have 
you never,” said the Doctor, “had any 
doubts. of your final acceptance with God.” 


_“T should have had,” said the other, “but 


I remembered the case of Manoah and his 
wife, and as I have looked back on the ex- 
perience of my life, I have said with her, ‘ if 
the Lord meant to destroy me, would he 
have showed me all these great things ?’” 


- Finally the Doctor said, “ Brother Murray, 


have you that still yet?” The still was 
stowed away in the barn, where it was left, 
except in the Spring, when it served a use- 
ful and honorable purpose as a sugar boiler 
for maple sap (no better sugar was made, 
by the way, than Uncle Murray’s.) The 
company went to the barn to see the still. 
“ I must have a piece of that still,” said Dr. 
B., and the Doctor bore away ® piece as a 
memorial of that former conversation with 
Uncle Murray, and all the important results 
attending it. 

I hardly suppose that Doctor Beecher 
saved the precious relic; it was not his wont 
so todo. The Doctor was not noted for 
habits of frugality, though his theory was 
all right. J remember he preached once on 
the subject of economy and carefulneas, 
wherein he told an anecdote of a wife, who 
unknown to her husband, saved money 
enough in sixpenny pieces to complete the 
purchase of a farm when the husband’s 
means fell short. 

Mrs. Judge Reeve used to tell a story of 
the Doctor in this wise : The latter made an 
exchange with a brother minister, who dur- 
ing his stay in L. lodged at Judge Reeves’ 
residence. The Doctor returning on Mon- 
day before the other had left the place 
called to. see him, and in course of con- 
versation learned from him that he had 
brought up a large family of children, and 
sent several sons to college, on a salary of 
four hundred dollars a year. “ How did 
you do it?” said the Doctor, “ how did you 
do it?” The other replied, that he could 
not presume to tell Doctor Beecher any- 
thing he did not know, but it was by saving 
little things. ‘The Doctor went home filled 
with a new idea; so. energetic was he in 


carrying it out, that Mrs. Beecher came 


down to Mrs. R.’s in the course of the day 
to learn what had happened. “ He went 
about the house,” said Mrs. B., “and the 
yard and woodhouse, picking up every old 
scrap of iron and piece of — he could 
find, and laying them away.” “ How long 


did the saving fit last,” said Mrs. R. the 
next time she met Mrs. B., “ Until eleven 
o’clock the next day,” was the reply. The 
Doctor’s strength lay in the settling of great 
principles, not in details. B. 


Sacramento Correspondence. 
Epitors Paciric :—The gamblers and 
their friends have achieved a partial tri- 


umph in securing the defeat of the Gamb- | ° 
ling Bill as reported back fromthe minority | 


of the Judiciary Committee; but the milk 
and water substitute of the majority of the 
Judiciary Committee, after having been 
adopted, was amended by inserting a por- 
tion of the original bill, so that the measure 
now pending is an improvément on the 
present law; although it falls for short of 
what a statute on that subject should be. 
J. W. Owen, on behalf of the minority of 
the Judiciary Committee, made a gallant 
fight for the bill reported by the minority 
of the Judiciary Committee, but unfortunate- 
ly for him, and unfortunately for the State 
at large, the primary election influence of 
the gamblers, and their money is such, that 
aspiring men in the Legislature are very 
reluctant to take a decided stand against 
them, for they are the central agency of the 
corrupt influences of the State, and having 
no moral principle of any kind to govern 
them, they are, at all times, ready to throw 
their balance of power on the side of any 
man who will favor their interests, or at 
least not take an active part against them. 
It is a standard fact in politics, that the in- 
fluence of a few leading gamblers is gen- 
erally of more value in a primary election 
than that of the whole moral element of the 
community; because the gamblers are al- 
ways active, vigilant, and well organized, 
while the better portion of the community 
being, as they universely seem to think, 
superior to having anything to do with 
primary elections, are indifferent, and con- 
sequently inefficient. The truth is, that 
primary elections and conventions are the 
source of political power, and the sooner 
good men of all parties recognize this fact, 
and abandoning their mawkish horror of 
the “ filthy pool of politics,” discharge their 
duties as members of the body politic, re- 
sponsible for its faults and its evils, the 


sooner will those fountains be cleaned or 


supplanted by something better calculated 
to promote the best interests of society. If 
then the good men who deplore the exist- 
ence of an evident desire to favor the gamb- 
lers and their friends, really wish to see a 
better state of things in California, they 
must show by their acts that they desire to 
secure the triumph of their principles of 
morality. The mere expression of regrets 
on account of the preponderance of evil in- 
fluences in and about our Legislative Halls, 


and bitter denunciation of these who, in the | 


exercise of their official power, discriminate 
in favor of the worst elements of society, 
will not answer the purpose. The. better 
portion of the community must demand their 
rights as members of political organizations, 
instead of shrinking. back with a modesty 
“that amourits to a culpable ‘moral cowardice 


d-cyniesteonduct was in danger of bring- 


a | of his conduct. 
e of this clear-sighted disciple was. 


unworthy of men.én whom devolve the 
sponsibility of exercising the sovereign 
rights of citizens in a Government in which 
it is the duty of the people to rule. 

“The Assembly bill for an act 
the provisions in regard to bribing members 
of the Legislature and J udges, to members 
of political caucus and conventions, has 
been the subject of animated discussion. 
This hill also contains a provision designed 
to prevent @ practice, too common in this 
State, of inducing witnesses or persons who 
may become such, to absent themselves 
from a trial in which their evidence may 
be important. It has passed the Assembly, 
and is now pending in the Senate where it 
meets with a most Vigorous oppositica, but 
there is a decided majority in its favor, and. 
its passage is recommended by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee.” McCullough, Van 
Dyke, and Higley=have sustained it in 
speeches which, it seems ‘fo me, ought to 
convince any candid mind who has given 
any attention to the facts in the case. 


Insane Asylum reports, in which yow may 
find something of interest to your readers. 
The committees having those institutions 


under their inspection have, this year, been 
unusually careful in their i INVestigation. 


dusty, and the farmers in this vicinity are 
anxiously desiring rain. The same com- 
plaint is generally expressed by those re- 
cently from the mining regions. 

OBSERVER. 


[We have to apologize to our friend Ob- 
server for the delay in the appearance of 
‘his last article. His able correspondence 


ing up a summary of the Legislative news. 
We had gone to press with the issue of the 
19th before his last letter reached us, and 
the subsequent delay has been quite unin- 
tentional. We will take the present occa- 
sion to request that our contributors will 
hand in their communications as early in 
the week as possible. Monday or Tuesday 
at the latest. In order that the Paciric 
may reach the more remote portions of the 


State by Sunday, it is necessary for us to 
go to press Wednesday evening, so that all 
matter destined for the issue of the week 
should be in the printer’s hands by Tuesday. 
We have almost invariably a dearth of eopy 
in the beginning of the week, and a super- 
abundance of it just as we are about to go 
to press, all, of course, anxious to appear at 
once. No copy so welcome as that which 
comes to hand on Monday morning. | 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
Pacific Ministers | and Churches. 


ANNIVERSARY SERMON.—The Rev. Al- 
bert Williams will deliver his fourteenth 
anniversary sermon next Sabbath (5th 
inst.) in St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
Fourth street, near Market. Subject: 
“Rise and Progress of the Churches of 
California.” 

Free Lectures to Youne Men.— 
The first of a course of Sabbath evening 
lectures before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association will be delivered by Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Kip, D. D., in Grace Cathedral, 
corner California and Stockton streets, next 
Sunday evening, March 5th, at 74 P. M. 

These lectures by clergymen of various 
denominations will be eminently adapted to 
instruct and benefit all young men, to whom 
a cordial invitation is given to attend. Due 
notice of these lectures in respect of time 
and place will be given in all the papers. 
Per order, Cu., of Lec. Com. 


Proeress.—St. Mary’s Cathedral in this 
city has been associated already with several 
prominent features of ultramontane catboli- 
cism. With much pomp and ceremony, it 
will be recollected, it was the scene of a 
public recognition of the dogma of the Im- 
maculate Conception of the Virgin, when 
‘that dogma had at last been promulgated 
from the Vatican. So of other notable 
things of St. Mary’s. Hereafter the Cathe- 
dral will obtain still further notoriety for its 
observances of the present Holy Week. 
Witness in the following: programme par- 
ticularly abstinence from bell-ringing on 
Friday, and the ceremony of washing feet 
on Thursday. | 
Revivat aT HeatpsspurG.—A Brother 
writes us from Healsburg as follows: “I 
am sure you will rejoice with me when I 
inform you that the Lord has visited this 
place with a refreshing shower of grace. 
He has poured out his spirit powerfully, 
and revived his work gloriously. On the 
first Sabbath of this month at the regular 
morning service in the Presbyterian Church, 
Bro. Ely discovered great solemnity in the 
congregation ; and in the evening there was 
such an increase of feeling, that he invited 
any who might desire an interest in the 
prayers of the church, to manifest. thst 
desire by coming forward and taking a seat 
in front of the pulpit, when six persons, 
‘(five of whom were heads of families) came 
promptly forward. From this the work 
went gloriously on. In a day or two the 
Methodist brethren of both branches of the 


Church came to the aid of the good work, 


and a union meeting was formed which con- 
tinued nearly three weeks. The result bas 
been the hopeful conversion of over forty 
persons. The blessed work has been char- 
acterized by great solemnity and depth of 
feeling. A large number of heads of families 
have been. brought in, and been received 
into the Church of Christ. There has been 
‘an ‘accession of 20 members to the Presby- 
terian Church, and others expect to unite. 
A goodly number, I am not informed how 
many, have joined other Churehes.. The 
labors of Bro. Ely have been greatly blessed 
here. I hope atd trust, the mantle of the 
‘Father has fallen upon the son, and that be 
‘may be clothed with power and humility, 
and do good service in winning souls 
J. W. 
‘The Eastern ern Churches. 
| Presbyterian. 

is intimated bya in the 
Philadelphia Presbyterian, that the bonor 
of originating the American colonization 
scheme, isGue to the Rev. James Hosge, 
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| 
wae Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., of New 
York city, has accepted a call to the Park 
Street Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J., 
andthe Rev. Prof. Howard Crosby, DP, 
takes charge of the congregation 1m New 
York, lately Dr. Parker's. 

Navy More than one 
thousand clergymen are now,” says the New 
York Observer, “ applicants for the office of 
Chaplain in the navy. By the rules of the 


service, @ man must not be over thirty-five | 


years of age at the time he enters on the 
duties of this office, and this regulation 1s 
fatal to the wishes of many. Another reg- 
ylation restricts the chaplaincy to those 
vessels only which have 500 men or more 
on board. As the vast majority of our gun- 
boats and ships do not carry so many men, 
no Chaplain is allowed. It is very evident 
that the navy is very inadequately cared 
for, so far as the religious interests of the 
men are concerned. We believe there are 
but five Chaplains afloat! What are these 
among 80 many 
Congregational. 
Ministers.—Rev. D} H. Rogan, whose 
\oyalty obliged him to flee from Tennessee, 
atthe outbreak of the rebellion, has been 
called to the First parish, Greenfield, 
Mass.... Rev. C. L. Mills was installed in 
Wrentham, Mass., Feb. 10th... . Luther 
Keene, Jr., has been ordained in the Union 
church, Brookfield, Mass....Rev. E. R. 
Beadle has been dismissed from the Pearl 
St. Church, Hartford, Ct.... Rev. Dr. 
Phelps declines the call of the North Church 
in the same city. 
CuurcHEs.—The Shawmut Church, in 
Boston, has been sold to two consolidated 
Universalist Societies. The Shawmut So- 
ciety propose to build anew the coming sea- 
son. A new church was organized in Or- 


25 to 30 men killed and four wounded ; and 
there seemed no prospect of her ever float- 
ing again. Captain Smith ordered her to 
be abandoned. Her boats were lowered 
which were soon filled by the crew. .Many 
jumped overboard, some of whom were 
drowned ; others to the number of 56 were 
picked up by the Essex. When the crew 
were all off, Capt. Smith sprinkled her 
decks with turpentine and fired her. The 
flames soon reached the magazine, when she 
blew up. 46 of her crew are missing, 42 
of whom are known to be prisoners. 
The Monongahela, with Banks’ staff and 
Capt. Alden on board, took a position below 
Port Fludson on the 19th, and fired quite a 
number of her 200-pounder shells into the 
rebel batteries. Some 30 rebels had been 
captured. The Captain reports that Com. 
Farragut lay 5 miles above Port Hudson 
all day on Sunday, and that the Hartford 
received no damage. Subsequently, the 
Hartford went up the river. A detach- 
ment of our land forces had been up direct- 
ly opposite Port Hudson. 

It is also stated that the Indianola was 
discovered and recaptured without resist- 
ance. The rebels had been at work on her, 
and she was nearly ready for service. An- 
other report says that she was found, half 
submerged, 40 miles below Warrenton, and 
still another that she was blown up by the 
rebels. 

It is stated that the fleet of Monitors con- 
sisting of the Passaic, Nantucket, Patapsco, 
Weehawken, Nahani, Kaatskill, Montauk, 
Keokuk, and the frigate Jronsides, together 
with several gunboats and steamers, have 
left Hilton Head, S. C. Their destination 
in all probability is Charleston, The Evics- 
son, it is stated, accompanies the expedition 
with a floating machine to clear the channel 
from torpedoes. In reference to Charles- 
ton, the Richmond papers say that the au- 
thorities and citizens are resolved to defend 
that city under every phase of a bombard- 
ment of the place. They assert that the 
mere running of our forts by the iron-clads 
will amount to little, unless they can bring 
their men in transports. They (the Feder- 
rals) could at the worst do nothing more 
than shell the city while their ammunition 
lasted. 

The Charleston (S. C.) Courter of the 
18th, states that the British steamer Helipse, 
from Nassau, was discovered and chased by 
the blockaders, but succeeded in escaping, 


leans, Iowa, Jan. 17th. 

Goop PrEeacuinGc In Newsron, N. C, 
—The Presbyterian Church in Newbron, 
N. C., is now supplied by two Congrega- 
tional Chaplains, Rev. Horace James, of 
Worcester, Mass, in the forenoon, and Rev. 
A. L. Stone, D. D., Park St., Boston, in 
the afternoon. We don’t know whom the 
people used to hear, but we doubt whether 
they heard better preachers. 


A Cuorch Dest LirtepD.—The 
Clinton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was organized in 1847. Its present excel- 
lent Pastor, Rev. Dr. Budington, commenced 
his labors in 1855. The church has grown 


to 322 members, and has a Sabbath School 


of 566 scholars. But it has been a long 
time pressed down under a mountain of 
debt of the weight of $50,000. $25,000 of 
this was held as scrip by original subscribers 
to the building fund, the interest being pay- 
able in pew-rents. The remaining $25,000 
was held on a mortgage. The committee, 
after a canvass, succeeded in reducing the 
debt to $10,000. A meeting was then 
held in the church. Speeches were made. 
Suscriptions flowed in. At 11 o'clock, 
$3,500 was wanted. Bids were called for 
and $500 was got. At last, a brother 
named Whitehouse, who had already sub- 
scribed $3,500, offered to take half of what 
remained, $1,500, making his entire sub- 
scription $5,000. This created a new im- 
pulse, and at ten minutes of midnight the 
whole amount was raised. The church 
was built seven years ago, and is a noble 
building, with an extreme length of 147 
feet, and width of 80 teet. The audience 
room is intended to seat 1,200. 


Missronary Receipts.—The American 
Home Missionary Society received, in Jan- 
uary, $10,326 13. This is about $1,000 
more than was received in the correspond- 
ing month of 1861 or 1862. Donations are 
acknowledged from members of three prom 
inent Presbyterian Churches in New York 


' City, 14th St., Mercer St., and Madison 


Square, amounting to $592.... The con- 
tributions to the A. B. C. F. M. from both 
denominations, from Aug. Ist to Jan. 31st, 
were last year $102,000 against $128,000 
this year. It is encouraging to see that the 
war stops no more than it does, the current 
of Chistian charities. 


Progress of the War. 


The news of the week is interesting, al- 
though not of the highest importance. ‘The 
account of the naval engagement at Port 


Hudson was correct in the main, although 


somewhat modified. The following is given 
a semi-official report : 


The signal for the advance was made at 
a.f-past nine on the night of the 14th. The 


. Hartford, with the Albatross in the lead, 
successfully passed; the Richmond and 


Genesee followed, the former exposed to the 
fire of all the batteries. She received a 


shot through her steam drum, which obliged 


her to fall back out of range. 3 
were 3 killed and 7 
Lieutenant-Commanding Cummings, mort- 
ally. He died at New Orleans on the 17th. 
The Monongahela and Kincko went up next 
the latter under a severe fire for some lg 
Her rigging was badly cut, and her rudder 
post shot away, she became unmanageable 
and was obliged eventually to drop back. 
he loss on her is not reported. The 


Munongahela was also ‘obliged to fall back | 


with, a loss of 7 killed and 21 wounded. 
The side-wheel gunboat Genesee was some- 
what damaged, and also fell back. Her 
losses are not ascertained. It appears that 
the Mississippi was the last in the line of 


the fleet which attempted to pass Port Hud- 


son on the night of the 14th. On going up 
she was struck three or four times and only 
slightly damaged, but when near the center 
range of batteries the smoke and steam of 
the vessels in advance, and the smoke from 
the batteries so enveloped the ship that the 
pilot lost his bearings and she grounded on 

‘ For 40 minutes 
she was exposed to a terrific fire from all 
the batteries, During this time she fired 
250 rounds, but her guns became nearly all 


and arrived there on the day previous. 

It is asserted that the army of the Poto- 
mac is being increased at the rate of two 
and three regiments a week by the return 
of absentees. This statement is made upon 
a basis of careful returns. _ 


A letter from Gen. Saxon, dated Beau- 
fort, the 14th, to the Secretary of War, ac- 
companying a report of the expedition up 
the St. John’s river, Florida, says: “ It 
gives me pleasure to report that, so far, the 
expedition which had the object to occupy 
Jacksonville, to make it the base of future 
operations for the army of negroes, has been 
fully accomplished. The town is completely 
in our possession, with many prisoners. 
There has been constant skirmishing going 
on for several days, and in every action the 
negro troops behaved with the utmost brave- 
ry. Never, in a single instance, can I learn 
that they flinched. It is my belief that 


scarcely an incident in this war carried a 


greater panic throughout the Southern coast 
that this raid of colored troops into Florida. 
The negroes are collecting in Jacksonville 
from all quarters.” 

It is still asserted in various quarters that 


the rebels are preparing to evacuate Rich- 
mond. It is believed that the show of force 
in front of Hooker, and the demonstration in 
front of Washington, and on the.Peninsula, 
are intended to mask the real object. This 
opinion, it is stated, is not shared by the 
principal officers of the army of the Poto- 
mac. One thing, however, is certain, and 
that is the destitution and misery every- 
where existing within the rebel lines. The 
outskirts of our army are daily approached 
by refugees from the South. Many come 
in from absolute destitution, being half 
naked and half starved. These people tell 
the same story of destitution in the South, 
and the impossibility of procuring supplies 
of food. 

The conscription too has utterly failed in 
North Carolina and southeastern Tennessee. 
The mountaineers resist it with arms, and 
an army would be required to enforce it. 

The invasion of Kentucky has proved a 
failure. Gen. Gillmon has recaptured Dan- 
ville, and the rebels are everywhere retreat- 
ing. ‘The people of East Tennessee are in 
a starving condition. Thenews from Savan- 
nah states that the people are suffering all 
kinds of privations. Even the sick have 
only bacon and corn-bread for nourishment. 
Other reports of Southern desolation and 
distress reach us from all quarters. 

On the other hand, the army of the Poto- 
mac is in splendid condition, the men eager 
and confident, their numbers increasing 
daily. 

In New York, a petition to the Legisla- 
ture is being signed by distinguished citizens 
praying that the $2,000,000 for the Broad- 
way Railroad charter be given to the New 
York soldiers in the field who have received 
no bounty, or to the families of those who 
have fallen. It is believed that this will be 
seconded with enthusiasm throughout the 
State. 

A delegation from various Indian tribes 
have had an interview with the President 
in presence of the representatives, the di- 
plomatic corps, and other distinguished per- 
sons. Speeches ‘were exchanged, with ex- 
pressions of peace and friendship, and a 
promise from the President to improve their 
condition. Little Bear, the greatest Chief 
present, said that he would always endeavor 
to prevent his people from doing anything to 
incur our ill-will; and if there was trouble 
it would not be owing to bad conduct on the 
part of the Indians. They were sorry that 
there was great trouble in this country now 
between the white people. 

The President has designated Thursday 
the 16th of April, asa fast day. 


variation in the general aspect of affairs. 
The insurrection in Poland appears to be 
gathering strength, and Alexander will lis- 


ten to no overtures until they are defeated— 


board side were knocked into one, and from : 


‘and reported the army in excellent condition. 


‘would make the garrison strong enough to 


The news from Europe shows but little. 


that is to say, until he can rivet anew the 
shackles of despotism. 

No dispatches have yet been received at 
the State Department from Drouyn de 
lHuys, in response to Secretary Seward’s | 
dispatch, declining Napoleon’s proposal to 
During the wedding ceremonies of the 
Prince of Wales, 7 women were crushed to 
death and upwards of 100 persons had their 
limbs broken. Several riots occurred and 
the streets had to be cleared at times by the | 
soldiers at the point of the bayonet. 

- The progress’ of the French in Mexico 
must be far from satisfactory tothe Nephew 
of his Uncle. Letters from the City of 
Mexico speak of the certainty of success 


= 


has fallen back to within 16 miles of Pue- 


bla. President Juarez had visited Puebla, 


Large contingents from the Mexican States 
had arrived in the City of Mexico, which 


resist the Frencb. 
a 


in ie city. March 27th, by Rev. W. J. Maclay, John 
Karssen to Meta Johanna C. W. Trouer. 
In this city, March 26th, by Kev. Mr. Buehler, Edward 
Stock to Margereth Toelken. 

In Sacramento, March 24th, by Rey. William H. Hill, 
J. F. Nesmith of this city, to Georgiana Lee, vaughter 
of William Barr, formerly of Baltimore. 


In Sacramento, h 24th, Henry C. Kirk to Jennie 

arr. 

Near hington Corners, Alameda county, R. Mc- 
Lean to Mrs. Ma J | 


M. James. | 
In Marysville, March 26th, S. 8. Russell of La Porte, 
to Roxana C. McMath of Marysville. 


James D. Potts to Maggie Neel. 

is New York, Pebreats Sth. by the Rev. F. C. Ewer. 
at Christ Church, Peter Naylor, Jr.. of New York, to 
Ellen W. Haven of this city. 
vat ae Meadows, March 18th, C. P. Adams to 

ictoria Bowers. | 

nn March 8th, Ambrose D. Starks to 
_insaua City, March 22d, John Tackney to Maria 

18. 


DIED. 


thts sity March Dr. Joseph R. De Prefon- 
taine, in the 54th year of his age. 

In this city, Hear Dunlap. infant son of E. H. and 
Joanna Hilson. aged 3 months and 1 

In _ city, March 27th, Henrietta.wife of Isaac Levy 

aged ears. ’ 

"e thie city, March 30th, of diptheria, Eugene Weller, 
son of Saree L. and Miranda Weller, aged 4 years 3 
months and 24 days 

In Oakland, March 25th, Delia L., of Charles 
C. and Josephine M. Hall. aged 3 y ears 8 months 26 days. 

In Sacramento, March 25th, John Miller, a native of 

hio, aged 21 years. 

daughter of 5 P. and Sarah Layne. aged 8 days. 

In Nevada. March 24th, Mrs. Finch. 

In Silver City, Nevada Territory, March 22d, Geor- 
giana Wallace, aged 5 years. | 

In Warren, Khode Island, January 22d, James L. Ma- 
son, formerly of 

In Columbia, March 14th, Mary, wife of John Ross, 
aged 59 years. 

At Diamond Springs, El] Dorado county, March 23d, 
Joseph L. Deady, a native of Virginia, aged 42 years. 

On Grand Island, Colusa county, March 10th, George, 
son ot Theodoreand Mary Miller, aged about 6 years. 

In Colusa, March 16th, Alfred O, son of Susan M. 
Berkey, aged about 6 months. 

In Nevada, March 28d, Robert Charles, aged 23 years. 

In Searsville, San Mateo county, March 28th, Utmar 
Caler, aged 46 years. 

At his late residence, near Sacramento, March 30th, 
Abram Keefer, aged 50 years 11 months and 10 ag 

On Tule river, Tulare county, March 22d, John Page, 
aged about 38 years. 

In Visalia, Feb. 13th, Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of 
Joseph H.and Mary Jobnson. 

At Volcano, March 3d, Mary Josephine, voungest 
daughter of Rev. Joseph and Lizzie Pettit, ayed 4 years 
and 2 months. 

At Knight’s Landing, March 22d, Marr, eldest daugh- 
ter of Henry Dill, aged 9 years and 11 months. 
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NEW YORK IMPROVED 


REAPERS AND MOWERS 


‘MADE BY 
WARDER & CHILD, 
SPRINGFIELD, - - - - - OHIO. 


Cuts 6 to 6 1-2 feet Swath. 
The above 
‘Combined Reapers and Mowers, 


allowed to be the BEST and most SUBSTANTIAL 
Machine ever sold on this Coast, as 


SIX HUNDEED FARMERS, 


who now have them in use wil] testify —to their great 
cutting capacity, 


Eighteen to Twenty Acres per Day, 


with extra large Platforms, always LEVEL, making 
the Raking off eatry; with LIGHT DRAFT, having a 


36 inch Driving and 30 inch Grain 


WHEEL, Light and Strong REEL, enabling the 
Farmer to 


REAP OR MOW, 
without regard to the WIND. 
Can be used with ’ 
TWO OR MORE HORSES; 
Fitted out in the best style, with | 
Three Knives Extra, &c., &c. 
PACKED IN CASES, making light freight. } 


MENT of 


Agricultural Implements, 
. For Sale at the lowest City prices, 


J.D. ARTHUR & SON, 
Corner of Davis and Washington Streets, 
ap2 3mis San FRAxcIs8c0. 


AMALGAM BELLS. 


T PRICES WITHIN THE REACH 
of every Church, School, Cemetery, ;Factory, or 
Farm in the land. Their use in all parts of the United 
States and Canadas tor the past four years, has proven 
them to combine most valuable qualities. among which 
are MELLOWNESS OF TONE, STRENGTH, SUNU- 
ROUSNESS, and DURABILITY OF VIBRATION, 
unequaled by any other maunutacturer. Sizes trom 50 
to 5,000 Ibs, costing less than half other metal, or 12% 
cents per )b., at which price we warrant them twelve 
mouths. Old bells taken in exchange. Send for a cir- 
cular. RUBINSON & CO., 
Manufacturers, 
190 William street. New York. 


marl9-ly 


Miners’ Foundry and Machine Works, 
First Street, between Howard aud Foleom, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


HOWLAND, ANGELL & KING, 
MANUFACTURERS OF : 
Machincry and Castings of all Kinds, 
Quartz Mills, Flouring Mills, Saw Mills, Sugar Mills 
AND 
‘sugar Refinery Machinery, Tanks, Pans, ete., 
Quartz Grinders, and Paint Mills, Shingle Machiues, 
Steam Engines and Beoltlers, 
STEAMBOAT WOKK AND HEAVY FORGING, 
fmaligamators, 
All the different kinds in use, and some just introd 
BTEAM AMALGAMATING PANS, 
Suited to all the various processes for extracting 
| SILVER. . 
Mining Pumps. Retorts, and everything connected 
| with Mining. | 
Cast and Wrought Iron Pipe, Water Wheel Castings, 
Reaction, Turbine, Central Discharge, and other 
kinds of Water Wheels. 

Machinery for Reducing and Amalgamating Ores, 
Made in sections, so they can be packed. 
Every Description of Castings, Iron or Brass. 
HOW LAND’S ROTARY QUARTZ MILLS, 
Small sized Stamp Mills and Amalgamators, complete 
for Prospecting. 


se" Our Patterns are.all new. made within the last 
three years. We claim to belong to the PROGRESSIVE 
age, and ignore *‘ Old Fogyism” in Machinery, and 


against the French invaders. Gen. Forey | 


On Battle Creek. Tehama county, March 22d, Captain | 


j 


THE ABOVE MACHINES, with a large ASSORT- | 


ies pursued, 
aim to IMPKOvE.every new machine or Pattern we the - Principal, corner 


INSURANCE, 
SAFE AND RELIABLE, 
| Cam be kad under pledge of 

$150,000 | 


CALIFORNIA CAPITAL! 
“Actually paid in and held subject to Losses, 


BY THE : 

San Frazcisco Insurance Co. 
The Stockholders have paid up in cash the entire 
Capital of the Company, which, with the first year’s 
accummnilated jums, is deposited and employed in 
availabiiity for mpt ; 
tating chosen for their what they be- 
lieve to be pradentand paying classes of risks—with 


view to permanent soundness- they how’ to have 
the japeeoaes of ‘all who are ‘in building 
Up. institutions 


OFFICE,.....621 CLAY STREET, 


Insure against Lees by Fire Buildings, Mer- 
echandice, Furnitare, ctc. 


EDWARD HUL 
A«ARS H. CUTT 
ENRY 
HARLES KOH 


3 0 

8. H. SEYMOUR, 

LAND. H. J. BURNS. 


4 


BEST MADE 


CLOTHING 


HEUSTON, HASTINGS, 
& COS, 
LICK BUILDING, 
Corner Montgomery and Sutter Streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO. | 


NEW RAISINS, 
Ex Cambridge, 
For sale by 
| BOWEN BROS. 
SPANISH OLIVES, 
Forsaleby 
BOWEN BROS. 
NEW CHILE PEACHES 
Just received, aud 4 
For sale by’ 
NEW CODFISH, 
. Per Steamer, 
For sale by 
BOWEN BRos. 
Montgomery and California Streets. 


feb12 


WOODWORTH, ALLOVON & CO 
Paris and San Francisco, 


Fontes. 


ANUFACTURERS AND IM = 
M of PIANO FORTES, Church and Parlor ar- 
moniums, Harmonic Piano Fortes, Reed and Pipe 
Piano Covers, Music Stools. Ma. 
sic Racks, Etc : 
Exclusive nts for the sale of the Stodart Piano 


Forte and the Prince Melodeon. 
A large stock of Piano Fortes for hire always on 


ng, corner Montgomery and 


Post. jul7 


hand. 
Masonic Temple Buildi 
Post streets, entrance on 


tation will open on MU gow | 

jor the recption of Boarding and Day Scholars. Cat+ 
alocues containine full information as to terme, disci- 


FEFTH WEAR OF 


i of a&t cau be obt 
pline, and course of Filth 
streets, Oakland. 


San Francisco. 


0¢30-tf 


C 


Manhattan Fire Insurance Co., 
Of New Work. 
INC@OBPORBATED 1891. 


BUILDINGS, MERCHANDISF, 
in Port, and Property generally, 


essels 
— om the most favora 
bie terms. 
without | 
y- 


Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
SARTFORD, conn. 


CASH ASSETS, 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS: 


ye 


Deposited in San Frantiegy; epmpliance with law, 


for security of Policy Holders, 
BIGELOW BROS. & FLINT, Agents. 


| N. W. cor. Sacramento and Montgomery sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


| WILLIAM SHERMAN & CO. 


OTHING,— 


We are receiving by every Steamer, 
SUPERIOR AND 


MEDIUM CLOTHING, 


OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, 


All of which we warrant to be of the most superior make. 
Sole-Leather Trunks and Valises. 


Always in store, a large Assortment of 


| Ladies’French Traveling Trunks 


‘OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


te Orders for CUSTOM CLOTHING, will receive 
our most careful and prompt attention. 


Woo, 412 and 414 SANSOME STREET 


Sontheast corner of Cominertial. 
sept25 


FULTON FOUNDRY 
And Iron Works. | 


MINCKLEY & C€O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Engines, Quartz, Flour and Saw Mills; Cas 
[ron Fronts for Buildings, Mining Pumps, and 
all kinds of Machinery, Amalgamators, Etc. 


Nos. 47 and 49 First street, 


Between Market and Mission, San Francisco. 
jy24 


IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH 
FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES 


WHICH ARE UNEQUALED BY ANY, FOR 
BEAUTY AND SIMPLICITY OF CON- 
STRUCTION AND EFFICIENCY 
IN WORKING. 


FROM PATENT REPORT, 


‘* This machine, as wonderful alike for the deli 

and accuracy as for the simplicity of its operation, is 

igned to bless all lands with its munificent minis 
trations. The belief is confidently entertained that i 
will become almost as universal as the distaff und 
spinning-wheel of the olden time; but, unlike these 
memorials of ceaseless toil, it will enter the homes 
of impoverished and euffering humanity, to lighten 
the burdens and brighten the lives of those whose 
elevation and happiness have been the unceasing care, 
as they are now the crowning glory, of the Christian 
civilization of the world.”’ 


We huve a large and varied assortment of these 
Machines on band, for which we are General Agents 
for the i’ucific States and west coast of Mexico. 

COX, WILLCUTT & Co., 
422 Battery street. 


PALMER, HANSCOM & CO., 


GOLDEN STATE IRON WORKS 
~ No. 19 First street, San Francisco. 


WILL FURNISH CASTINGS AND MACHINERY 
OF ALL KINDS. 


ALSO, 
Genuine White Iron Shoes and Dies, 


TO QUARTZ MI PRS 
KNOX’S IMPROVED 
AMALGAMATING PAN, 


Palmer’s Patent Steam Chest. 


HE ABOVE COMBINATION SE- 
cures the most complete amalgamation of the 
precious metals of any process now - nown. 
By it steam is introduced ia the most effective and 
economical manner, while it is peculiarly adapted to the 


erwise lost. 


Made by 
ALMER, HANSCOM & CO., 
Golden State Iron Works, 
- Nos. 19 and 21 First street, San Fraucieco 


The public are informed that Letters Patent have 
been granted the undersigned upon steam chest false 
bottoms, for the inside of Amalgamating Pans or Tubs, 
and are cautioned against making, buying, using or 
selling the same without his consent. 
jan W. A. PALMER. 


EMPIRE BATHS, 
625 MARKET STREET, 625 
Opposite Montgomery street, San Francisco. 


| Sulphur Baths, $1; ai Batbs ; Electrial 
Seventy-five vente Single Bathe, bitty cents; 
Baths by the month at Repucrep Rates.  septi8 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO. 


_ PALMER, HANSCOM & CO. | teed 


catching of floating gold and silver, known to be oth- — 


HARDWARE. 
B. BENCHEEY & 
Importers and Jobbers of 


English and American Hardware, 


‘FARMERS’, MECHANICS’ 
AND 
206 AND 208 BATTERY STREET, 
Between California and S<cramento, 
SAW FRANCISCO. 
HAWLEY & CO., 
“e _ Importers and Dealers in | 
HARDWARE, 
Building Materials, Carpenters’ Tools, 
AGRICULTURAL AND MINING IMPLEMENTS, 
ETC. ETC. ETC. 
Corner of Califernia and Battery Streets, 
apl SAN FRANCISCO. 


J. A. OBERGH, 
(Successor to F. Clarke) 
it Bookstand 8.E. cor, Third & Market sts, 


Blank Books and Fine Stationery, 


WRITING PAPER 
WRAPPING PAPER, 
INK OF ALL KINDS, 
PENS AND FINE POCKET 


CUTLERY. 


ABC Cards, Blocks, Picture Books, Story Books, 
Daily and Weekly City Papers, Atlantic Papers and 


Magazi 

School Books, House Bille and a great variety of 
notions. A good assortment always on hand at the 
lowest rates. jy3l 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS 


A. 


DEALER IW 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
Sunday School Music Books, 


AND 


JUVENILE ANO GIFT BOTKS, 


34 MONTGOMERY STREET, 
( Opposite the Lick House.) 


Here may be found a complete assortment of 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS, adopted to all and 
capacities. The various works of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, including a large stock of 
HYMN BOOKS. Alero the publications of the Amer- 
ican Sunday School Union. The Depository of the 
American Bible Society in the same room. 

Family BIBLES, and BIBLES of all sizes and 
Descriptions, constantly on band, and at New York 
cost, with expense of transportation added, 

The Publications of the American Tract Soci 
furnished at New York cost, with expense of trans- 
portation added 

Constantly on hand SCHOOL BOOKS, STA- 
TIONERY, CUTLERY, etc.; ete., etc. 

MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS, and NEW 
BOOKS, received by every Steamer. octl 3m 


' 


UNION BOOK STORE 
ALLEN & SPI-ER, 


Importers and dealers in 


School, Law, Medical,and Miscellaneous 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 


ALSO, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOKS, 


From the American Sunday School Union, Amer- 
ican Tract Society, Methodist Book Concern, 
and other Publishers. 

We. 542 Clay street, just below Montgomery 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


J. E. ALLEN. 
jel53m 


DAY AND BOARDING SCHOOL 


For Boys, under 12 years of Age, 
Fourth Street, between Jefferson and Greve, 


OAKLAND. 


MONG THE VABIOUS ESTABLISH- 

MENTS in California, there is not one especially 
conducted ior siwall Boye. Misa Doyle's School, at 
Oakland, i- desizned exactly to meet this requirement ; 
where the Pupils wil] be taught, not only all the va- 
rious branches suitable to their age. but- will alro be 
trained in habite of obedience, order and politeness, so 
necespary to success and happiness in life. 

The heaJth of the pupils will receive particular at- 
tention. and their diet and clothing be cared for as if 
under the watchful eye of a parent. 

The location is eminently healthy, with plenty of 
ground for exercise. Ihe very best instruction in the 
eolid branches and accomplishments will be guaran- 


R, P. sP I-ER, 


TERMS :—payable in advance, $30 per month, for 
board, washing, and tuition in the ordinary English 
branches. : 

No extras. No entrance fee uired. 

ae iar ame for absence or sickness, save for one 
month. 

$4 per month for day pupils over eight. 

REFERENCES :—Rev. Henry Durant, Oakland, . 
E. B. Waleworth, do., Rev. B. Akerly, do.; Mark 
Brumagim, Esy., San Francisco, Dr. Henry Gibbans, 
San Francisco; Hon. Sherman Day, New Almaden; 
Rev. W.C. Pond, Downieville; J. B. 
au 


W. H. BAXTER & CO, 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HARNESS, SADDLES, BRIDLES, 


COLLARS, 
SADDLERY WARE, &c. &c. 
Concord Stage and Buggy Harness, 


Rev 


Sacramento. 


Tiotting, Chaise and Farm Harness. Also, Bitting 
Harness, Saddles, California Ranger, and 
Mexican, all kinds. 


WHAT'S ,, ./M BAXTER'S 
HURRY? | MY NEW AARNE S Se 


RAREYS HORSE TRAINING HARNESS 
Made to order, and Instruction given for using 
them. We invite you all to call and see as, at 


Street bet. Ctay and 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
febi3 ly 


REDINGTON & 
SUPERIOR YEAST POWDER 


Light, Sweet and Natricious Bread. 


ALLY 
Loaves, 


BOT BISCUIT, 
BUCK WHEAT, and 
# OTHER CAKES. 


Gingerbread and Cakes of all kinds, 


Warranted fully equal to any in the Market 


ASK FOR 


Redington & Yeast Powder, 


| And take no other if you. would have uniformly 


GOOD BREAD. 
Manufactured and sold at wholesale by | 
REDINGTON & CO., 
- 496 and 418 Front street, San Francisco. 


. 


& 


SETH BABSON, 
ARBOR LE 


Ne. 187 J Street. between Sixth and Seventh. 
SACRAMENTO 
apl7 


A. ©. SWEETSER. 
ARCHITECT, 

Real Estate, Insurance, and General 

fs GENT, 

No. 47 Foarth Street, between J and K, 


Odd Fellows’ Block, SACRAMENTO. 
| Residence, N. E. corner 10th and G streets. 

NATH’L HOLLAND, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


‘Seuth- West corner ot Clay and Montgomery streets, 


Pacific: Mail 8.8, Co. 


of Apni: 
ORIZABA, E. 8. Farnsworth, Commander, April 34. 
GOLDER AGE, W. - Hudson, Commander, Apri) 18. 
SONORA, W. F.Lapidge;Commander, April 23d. 


From Folsom street Wharf, at 9 o'clock A. M. puno- 


tually, 
FOR PANAMA 
be conveyed from Panama 
pinwall by the Panama ben. 
spinwall to New York by the Atlantic and Pacific 
Steamship Co. 
A. B. FORBES, Agent, 
Corner Sacramento and Leidesdorff streets. 


PACIFIG FOUNDRY 


MACHINE SEOP, 
First St., bet. Mission and Howard. 


Important improvements and additions have been 
made during the past winter to this already extensive 
establishment, so that we are are now enabled to 
offer greater facilities forthe manufacture of machin 
ery than any other establishment west of the Kocky 


High and Low Pressure Engines 
Both Afarine and Stationary. 
QUARTZ MILLS 
Of everv description, including many new and im- 
| purtant improvements. 
STAMPS AND DIES, 


Made of Iron imported for this purpose 
vastly superior to any other in use. ! 


EFLOURING MILLS, 


Gang, Sash, Muley and Circular Saw Millis, 

car Wheels and Axies of all dimensions, 
Buliding Fronts, Morse Powers, Smut 
Botier Fronts, W indmiiis, 


Together with all kinds of Iron and Brass Castings 
| Quartz Screens o every degree of Fineness, 
Made of the beat. Russia Iron. 


We would call especial attention to our new and 
ved STEAM AMALGAMATOR, which for capacity 
efiéctiveness, we are contident will far surpass 
any in use. 
is Steamboat work promptly attended to. 
feb20 GODDARD & CO. 


SNEATH & ARNOLD, SNEATH, BOARDMAN co. 
ALMADEN QUICKSILVER AGENTS. 
SNEATH & ARNOLD, 
Importers & Wholesale Grocers 


ALSO DEALERS IX 


CHINA AND PATNA RICE. 
TEAS, TOBACCO, etc. 


Selected by our Agent in New York. 


purchased of us orwarded by our houses withé 
out charge. 
408 FEONT STREET BLOCK, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


W. CHAPIN & CO., 
 KLewer side of Plaza, near Clay street. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
ASD 
GENERAL AGENCY, 
mers, Mini ompani ills, Factories, eto. 
Also, fae a REAL ESTATE AGENCY, and at- 
tend to all business in that line. apl ly 


A NEW HARMONIUM 


SABBATH SCHOOLS, AND VILLAGE 
CHURCHES. 


MASON & HAMLIN’S 


NEW SCHOOL HARMONIUMS, 


LOUD-VOICED AND LOW-PRICED. 
Price only $95. 


Te oF SappaTH SCHOOLS, 
OTHERS INTERESTED IN THE GROWTH AXD USEFUL- 
NESS OF THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 

The singing of the children is now universally known 

to be one of the most attractive and interesting exer- 

cises of the Sabbath School, and the importance of a 

ood musica] instrument in this connection, will hardly 
called in question.’ 


my20 


ment tor Sabbath schoo!) as: at a low hag 
THE SCHUOL HARMONIUM bas been especialiy 
sigued to—and it is believed admirably does, meet. th 
want. The moderate amount requisite to its purchase 
could haidly be spent to so good a purpose in any 
other way. in y increasing the attractiveness 
and usefulnessof the school. The 
gomepeny be raised by an appeal to the children t - 
selves. 

Every Sabbath School ouGuT TO BAVE A SCHOO, 


HARMONIOUM. 
urch, unable 


Every Vill 
organ, sho be furnished with a Scuoo, HaRMo- 
NIUM 


I 
Please call and see them. or send fora descriptive cir- — 


A. KOHLER, Agent. 
YGUNG LADS’ SEMINARY, 


BENICIA. 


HK NEXT SESSION OF THIS 
SCHOUL opens January 7th, 1 
Catalogues containing s 
obtain vn 
dec25-8m 


STEPHEN 8. SMITH, 


AT THE INTERSECTION OF 
Market and California Streets, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


S. C. BUGBEE & SON, 


ARCHITECTS, 


Ne. 6 MONTGOMERY BLOCK, 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
‘ 
Rev. T Starr King, Com. Watkins, 
Anniss Merrjll, Esq. Moses Ellis, 
ichard Chenery, Esq f 


AXLE-GREASE, 


This Extraordinary 
duced by chemical combimution of suituble oily 
stances, purified by distillution, and | 

‘EPPECTUALLY 
freed from the resinous 
ir natural or un- 


| taches to all oils, more or less, in 


n operation, the PATENT GREASE works, free 
from Coom 


b, or Gum; 


PREVENTS 

Friction by keeping the heaviest in a soft 
tered by exposure to the hottest sun or frout 
(its liquifying point being 200 degrees.) it fallows that, 
on axles webieh } have a tendency to become hot froin 
too heavy abrasion, etc., the anti-triction will adbere 
to and keep them cool, when other substances would 
run off aud become dry: thus, the evil known us 

‘FIRING OF WHEELS” . 
is by its use effect vented. 

The one application 
their PATENT G SE to carry tie. heaviest 
loaded team from 300 to 500 without 
‘to be re- d on the road. 

Ear N. B— We respectfully caution our friends to 
ask for HUCKS & BEKT’S AXLE GREASE, 
‘as there are several spurious initations in 
‘eet, and see that the trade mark, H. & L. is on 

DEPOT—No. 10] Jackson street. 

BUCES & LASBEUT 
an Manufacturers, 
y10 Wasouiartreet; fen 


MINING PUMPS OF ALL SIZES. 


FLOUR, CORN MEAL, 


Gheice Goshen 


Heretofore a lack has existed of a really good inetro- 


ia) information in ; 
ine, etc., of the . 


LUMBER DEALER. 


Relief Fire Insurance Company 
| Capita an Surples................-$300,000 | 
| 
| 
| 
Te iN RC | 
JD T. TURNER. | | 
Cc. *SULLIVA) EF. SURINAM | | 
J. De 
C.D. OS LLIVAX, 
| Gso. C. BoaARDMAX, Sec'y. 
OFFICE complete and extensive, embracing: every variety 
| THE i 
Gents’ Furnishing Goods, Trunks and Valises | 
| 
\ | 
= 
| 
P32 
CALIFORNIA j 
{ 
| 
| 
4 
feb26- 
re 
| 
WITH 4 
| 
h 
| ~ CELEBRATED PATENT ik 
Russian Baths, Wash Baths, Steam Baths. 
| | 
| TRE 
y 
| 
| 
| 
| WARRANTED To MAKE | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
Oakland Seminary for\Young Ladies. 
Mrs. Braxe..... .....\....Principal. 
Ee For eale by all respectable Grocers every~ 


THE FARMS 


SHE BROKEN Vow. 


Dying lies young Effie Logan 
While the snow-drops spring : 

Though ber lily hand, so wasted, 
Wears no bridal ring, 

Yet a babe unto her white breast 
Tenderly doth cling ! 


* She‘is dreaming of the false one, 
And the traitor’s vow 
That: beguil’d her heart so trusting— | 
Trusting even now / 
“ He will come !’”’ she softly murmurs— 
Death dews on her brow! 


Le! a Chief spurs o’er the heather, 
And the draw-bridge falls, 
And a stately step is sounding 
“Through Glenalicn’s halls. 


Well she knew that haughty footfall— 
a With.a sobbing cry 
Stretching wide her arms so wasted— 
Kiss me ere I dic! 


“Fold me fondly to your bosom ! 
Clasp me closer still ! 
me feel my true-love’s kisses 
Though his kiss doth kiil! 


“Though my woes of hope bereft me, 
Did my sore heart break ? 

No! I lived—that bliss was left me— 
For thy bairnie’s sake ! 


Fast my soul is fleeting homeward 
‘From this weary strife— 

By the babe that calls ye Farnzr— 
By my ruined life— 

Let the stone among.the daisies 
Bear the name of Wire! 


“ Bring the priest and wed me, Gordon, 

If ye love me still!” | 

See, his proud, wild heart is heaving 
With a softer thrill; 

With a pang he kiss’d her white lips— 
“ By Christ’s love I will!” 

«i te 

When the clans swept down to battle 
On Culloden’s day, 7 

Gallant Gordon bravely perish’d, 
Foremost iu the fray : 

With his tartan pierced and bloody, 
On the muir he lay. 


Effie and her babe are resting 
From this weary strife, 

And the stone among the daisies 
Bears the name of WiFx. 

She hath sinned, and she hath suffered— 
Christ absolve her life. 


SELECTING SEED WHEAT. 


We have before alluded to the experi- 
ments of Mr. Hallett, of Brighton, in Eng- 
land, in the selection of his wheat for seed, 


and the regults which have altended it. It 


is an interesting and important matter with 
the farmer, and one which we desire to press 
upon the attention of our readers. Mr. 
Hallett commenced his experiments in Sep- 
tember, 1859. He then planted one grain 
of wheat, and year by year selected most 
carefully the produce of the finest heads of 
seed for the next year’s crop, and improving 
every successive harvest, he has at length 
more than doubled the size of the original 
heads, the weight of the product has largel 
increased, and he is enabled to sow shock 
earlier than formerly. These are most im- 
portant considerations. 

It will be remembered that at a meeting 
of the Board of Agriculture, last winter, 
Mr. Haines, of Aroostook, stated that he 
one year separated his seed wheat, so as to 
have the largest, heaviest kernels only to 
sow. In this way he obtained about one 
peck from a bushel. A bushel and a half 
of this selected wheat was sown side by side 
in another tield, with wheat uncleansed, and 
the former was four times as good as the 
latter, and the yield correspondingly heavier. 
The fields upon which it was sown were 
very uniform in character throughout, and 
this difference in the looks of the wheat 
could be distinguished as far as the field 
could be viewed so as to see the grain. 

The benefits of careful selection of seed 
through a number of years, has become so 
evident that we think farmers can but profit 
from the experiments which have thus far 
been made in this direction; and there is 
this advantage to it, that the plan is open to 
each farmer alike, and with but a small ex- 
pense attending the operation. To raise 
pure crops of every variety of seed, is of 
the greatest importance; and we wonder 
that it has so long been neglected.— Maine 
Farmer. 


SELECTED RECIPES. 


A Prain Ib. 
of suet very fine—as fine as dust. Stone 
1 lb. of fine plump raisins. Wash, pick, 
and dry 1 |b. of currants. Beat up thor- 
oughly the yolks of 8 eggs and the whites 
of 4, add 4 pint of milk, beat them together, 
and stir in gradually 1 lb. of flour. Then 
mix in suet, spice, fruit, and as much more 
milk as is necessary to make it thin enough, 
but it should still remain very thick. It is 
as well to have 14 pint of milk ready, but 
most likely rather less than 1 pint will 
suffice. For spice, mix a nutmeg grated, a 
teaspoonful of ground ginger, and the same 
of cinnamon. Tie the pudding in a cloth, 
or put it in a shape, and let it boil full five 
hours.— Arthur's Home Magazine. 


Barter Cream.—Take 2 Ibs. of per- 
fectly lean veal, or 3 lbs. of the scrag, free 
from fat; chop it well. Wash thoroughly 
4 lb. ot pearl barley ; put it into a saucepan 
with two quarts of water and some salt. Let 
all simmer gently together until reduced to 
one quart. Take out the bones and rub the 
remainder through a fine hair sieve with a 
wooden spoon. It should be the same con- 
sistency as good cream; add a little more 
salt if requisite, and a little mace if ap- 
proved of, This makes light and nourishing 
tood for invalids. — Zé. 


Sourrie.—Make a puff paste 
cover the outside of a small pie-dish with it, 
and bake; when done it forms the shape of 
the dish. ‘Take 12 good baking apples, pare 
and core them, stew for an hour and a half, 
with a piece of lemon peel, sweeten to your 
taste, then put them into the paste, whip up 
the whites of 3 or 4 eggs to a strong froth ; 
sweeten with loaf sugar; add them on to 
the top of the apples, and put the whole into 
the oven to lightly brown over. Serve ina 
napkin.— Jd. 


To make Skereron Leaves.—Have a 
Jarge deep earthen pot, or wooden cask, with 
the head off, fill it with rain water, then put 
your leaves or seed vessels in, taking care 
that they are selected in a state sulliciently 
matured for the seedy fiber to be completely 
formed, that is, the leaf must neither be 
flaccid from youth nor dry from age. Let 
them remain in the cask without changing 
the water until they become pulpy, and their 
outer skin and fleshy matter will brush off. 
This should be-dene earefully with a com- 
mon painter's brush. Should any part of 
the skin remain firmly fixed, put them again 
into the water, and wait patiently ; patience 
and carefulness being the only requi-ites for 
success. When perfectly clean bleach the 
skeletons in chloride of lime. Magnolia 
leaves of all kinds require maceration from 
three weeks to three months. Tulip and 


pear three weeks, ivy (very pretty) two 


montbs, orange and lemon six months, mul- 
berry (difficult) two or three weeks. Seed 
‘vessels are more troublesome, but exceed- 
ingly pretty. These, as well as the leaves, 
should be carefully looked at every two or 
three weeks while in the water.— Jd. 


i 


in 


ekinned ehickens are best. 


‘THose who have tested it, say that white- : 


| plishments be great or s 


[From the Mercantile Gazette and Prices Current.) 
Rivers of Wheat. 

I was at Chicago and at Buffalo in October, 1861. I 
went down to the granaries, and climbed up into the 
elevators. I saw the wheat running in riveis from one 
vessel to another, and from the railroad vans up into the 
huge bins on the top stores of the warehouses—for these 
rivers of food’ run up hill as easily as they do down. IT 
saw the corn measured by the forty bushel measure 
as much ease as we measure an ounce of cheese, and 
with greater rapidity. I ascertained that the work went 


on, week.day and Sunday, day and night incessantly; | 


rivers of wheat and rivers of maize ever runping. I saw 
the men bathed in corn as they distributed it in ite flow. 
I saw bins by the score Jaden with wheat, in each of 
which bins there was space for a comfortable residence. 
I breathed the flour, and drank the flour. and felt myself 
to be enveloped in a world of breadstuff. And then I 
believed understood, and brought it home to myself as a 
fact, that here, in the corn lands of Michigans and amid 
the bluffs of Wisconsin, and on the @ > able-plains of 
Minnesota, and the prairies of Illinois, had God prepared 
the food for the increasing millions of the Eastern World, 
as also for the coming millions of the Western. I began 
then to know what it was for a country to overflow with 
milk and honey, to burst with its own fruits, and be 
smothered by its own riches. From St. Paul dowr the 
Mississippi by the shores of Wisconsin and Jowa—by the 
port on Taka Pepin—by La Crosse, from which one rail- 
way runs eastward—by Prairie du Chien, phe terminus 
of a second—by Dunleath, Fulton and Kock Island, from 
whenee three other lines run eastward, all through that 
wonderful State of Illinois—the farmers’ glory—* ong 
the ports of the great lakes, through Michigan, 1. uiana, 
Ohio, and further Pennsylvania, up to Buffa@o, tlie great 
gate of the Western Ceres—the loud cry wasthis: ‘*‘ How 
shall we rid ourselves of our corn and wheat?” 
sult-has been the passage of 60,000,000 bushels of bread- 
stuffs through that gate in one year! Let those who are 
susceptible Of statistics ponder that. For them who are 
uot, I can only give this advice: Let them.goto Buffalo 
next October, and look for themselves.— Anthony 


Tur TALLOW TREE (N ALGERIA.—This remarkable 
tree, a native of China, and called by botanists Croton 
sebiferum or er sebifera, has now been successfully 
acclimatised in Algeria, through the exertions of the 
French Government. Its cultivation on a large seale 
would be extremely advantageous to the poorer classes, 
since it would diminish the cost of candles. A tree ten 
years old yields from one to two a. of tallow; 
fifteen years later it will yield from three to four. It re- 
quires no care or watering. It may be planted on the 
roadside ; its Jeaves are like those of the aspen; its bark 
is white and smooth; its seeds, of an almost hemispheri- 
cal form, are covered witu a waxy substance. In the 
island of Chusan large quantities of oil and tallow are 
extracted from its fruit, which is gathered in November 
or December, when the tree has Jost all its leaves. The 
twigs bearing the fruit are cut down and carried toa 
farmhouse, where the seed is stripped off, and put into a 
wooden cylindrical box, open at one end, and pierced 
with holes at the —— one. The box is then suspended 
in. a cylindrical kettle containing water, and the diameter 
of which differs bué little from that of the box. The 
water is then made to boil, and the steam, penetrating 
into the box, softens the seeds and facilitates the srepara- 
tion of the tallow. After about a quarter of an hour’s 
exposure to,steam, the seeds are poured into a stone 
mortar, where they are stirred about until all the tallow 
has been separated in a semi-liquid state. It is afterwards 
poured into a cylinder with a hole at the bottom, through 
which it is driven by the action of a press. It comes out 
perfectly white, free from all husks and impurities, and 
soon becomes solid. The v which receives it has 
been previously moistened and powdered withread earth, 


to prevent the cohesion of the tallow. In hot weather | 
the candles made with the latter are apt to become soft, | 


and even liquid. To guard against this inconvenience 
they are dipped into wax. The seeds that have under- 


pon the operation above described are pounded, and oil | 


8 extracted from them by pressure. 


A New Race or PLantTerRs.—I was down the river 
seventy miles, a few days since, and from the steamer 
saw the plantations on both sides of the river above the 
forts. The erops, as yet, are generally untouched by 
frost. The oran oves were golden with the now 
ripened fruit. t intervals were vast fields of cane, 
ready, or ory for the knife, some of which will be 
uncut this year for want of hands. 
of steam from the sugarhouses indicate that the grinding 
season had begun. But this year’s sugar crop in Louisi- 
anna will not-be large. Some of the piantations are de- 
serted; others are confiscated, and arcin the hands of 
agents, while some are hired for the season, or the crop 
has been purchased standing. In the latter. cases the 
pro tem proprietors will, of course, make the most of their 
bargain if they kill all the mules on the place, cut eve 
cane, leaving not an inch of secd cane for ‘ ratooing.”’ 
Where plantations have been hired or “ taken,”’ it is ne- 
cessary, and the negroes igomersry those already on the 
estate) have been hired at the rate of $10 per month. 

A loyal planter near one of these ‘“‘ hired ”’ plantations 
was visited by a oa geen of his slaves not long ago, 
and was notified that they had been offered $10 a month 
if they would Jeave their master and go over to the next 
plantation. The gentleman was naturally desirous of 
securing his own crop, and so agreed to pay his own 
negroes during the sugar season. When the negroes are 
paid itisin provisions, clothing and other necessaries, 
and they get less, perhaps, than they have heretofore re- 
ceived; but they are very proud of tt “hired,” and 
it is difficult to get one of them into the hospital. Mas- 
ters and negroes alike look upon the present system as 
only temporary, and it is certain that some of the plan- 
tations will be ‘‘skinned to death” this year. The new 
planters are goareny Northern mev, who know the 
value of the almighty Gover and who have in mind that 
ancient proverb with regard to the expediency of making 
hay while the sun shines.—N, O. Delia, 


CorrrrR StocKs.—The Boston Post thus notices Lake 
Superior mining matters: 

Copper stocks have been active, and the high price of 
copper, which is now thirty-five cents per pound, calls 
the attention of investors as well as speculators: for it is 
not doubted that for the next two or three years the re- 
turns from the best mines will be very important. Min- 
nesota, which advanced to 85, has been quit at 81 bid. 
Quincy fell off to 72, but rallied on Saturday to 74% bid. 
Pewabec and Franklin have been firm at 55. Isle Royale 
advanced on Saturday to 25, and has been bought very 
largely on New York account, so it issaid. On Saturday 
it was stated that 14,000 shares of stock had been sent 
over there within sivty days. There are a great many 
who think the financia) position of the mine doesn’t war- 
rant such a price as it is selling at; but it is very danger- 
ous to go short of stocks ip these times, and sellers’ op- 
tions are not abundant. Rockland, under advices of a 
discovery of a large mass, ran up to 264, giving an o 
portunity toshrewd holders to realize; it immediately 
declined, and has been dull at from 20 to 21% since; we 
haven’t heard whether any photographs of the mass were 
sentdown. Superior advanced under the same circum- 
stances to 10, but fell off to 7 again. - Acton has 
been in strong demand and has advanced to 7; the re- 
turns are very promising; the profits for January, it is 
stated, will be $35,000. The mine is very rich, and the 
vein improves the deeper down it is worked. 


Tue NortTHERN Fievtps.—-The compara- 
tive richness of our Eastern gold-fields and those of. 
British Columbia may be arrived at from the statement 
of a few facts, in relation to the two districts. The 
British colonial mines first attracted general notice in 
1858, and tive mining seasons have passed since that 
time. Their annual produce has increased in that time, 
from $375,000 in 1858 to $2,400,000 in 1862. During 1862 
there was an operative mining population, of about 
12,000 persons in the British possessions. Our mines 
were discovered in 1851, and during that year produced 
not Jess than $1,750,000, and in 1862, considerably over 
€8,000,000 from them was received in San Francisco, to 
say nothing of the vast sums which we know went by 

rivate hands, and the money which has gone into circu- 
ation among our agiiculturists and stock raisers. Be- 
sides these, much money is retained in the hands of pri- 
vate parties in the mives. This last is not only true in a 
few cases, but in many. During these two years, the 
mining population of our gold-fie'ds was not as great as 
that of the British coloniai mines, adjacent. In 186], it 
was not over 3,500, and in 1862 certainly but little above 
10,000. The total product of the British Columbian 
mines since the discovery has been about $5,740,000, or 
about $1,150,000 a year. With scarcely more tinan half 
the. average population, our mines have produced over 

000,000 that we know of, and bid fair to stand only 
second to those of California in productiveness.— Orego- 
nian, Jan, 31st. 


Money.—Money is a queer institution. It buys 
rovender, satisfies justice and heals wounded honor. 
verything resolves itself into cash from stock pen 4 

to building churches. Childhood craves pennies; yout 
aspires to dimes; menhood is swayed by the mighty dol- 
lars. The blacksmith swings his sledge, the Jawyer pleads 
for his client, and the judge decides his question of life 
or death for his salary. 
fore man must make money, if he would be respected by 
fools; for the eye of the world looks through golden 
spectacles. It buys Brussels carpets, lace curtains, gilded 
cornices, rich furniture, and builds marble mansions. It 
drives us to church in eplended equipages. and pays the 
rent of the best pews. It buys silks and jewelry for my 
lady—it commands the respect of gaping crowds, insures 
obsequious attention. It enables us to be charitable, to 
send Bibles to the heathen, to remove domestic indigence. 
It gilds the rugged scenes of life, and spreads over them 
a velvet carpet soft to our tread; the rude scenes and 
turmoils are encased ina gilt frame. It bids care vanish, 
soothes the anguish of the bed of sickness; stops short 
of nothing save the Ber destroyer, whose relentless 
hand spares none, but levels al] mortal distinctions, and 
teaches poor weak humanity that it is but dust. Wealth 
pauses on the brink of eternity; the beggar and the 
millionaire rest side by side beneath the sod, to rise in 
equality and answer the final summons. 


War Teacues Us To Economize.—We 
be one whit surprised, if it turned out that this was going 
to make us more thoughtful about our expenditures than 
we ever were before, and less prodigal of the resources 
with which Heaven has blessed us above every other peo- 
ple. Weshall dress in better taste and more in harmony 
with our means; we shall eat less food than now, and 
especially less soiid, meat food; and we shall seek out 
pretty nooks and recesses in nature,in which to place 
cosy cottages and snug homes, rather than opportunitics 
for erecting costly barracks for the purpose of show and 
not of habitation. A home is everything or nothing to 
a person; it either develops a man in thé right way, to 
tenderness and truth, or it has just no sort of influence 
at all. A small and modest home. that shall suggest pic- 
tures of comfort, of snu and of beauty, is all that 
any healthy-minded person could ask. For ourselves, 
we would desire to be found immo other; and there is 
the place to which all our friends will be treated with a 
true welcome.— Home Journal, 


Racs-——-The Philadelphia correspondent of the 
N. Y. Tribune savs: 

You know the flutter there has been in rags. Much of 
it has already subsided, as we are discovered to bea 
greater rag-producing country than was supposed. Vast 
stores of hidden matenal—rags, newspapers, old books, 
and pamphiets—have been suddenly unearthed end 
rushed into market. Price, it seems, will bring out any- 
thing, and this new supply appears to be inexhaustible. 
The scarcity has been increased by the diversion of cot- 
ton rags from paper-making to a new purpose. They are 
now converted into cotton-shoddy or cotton-wool, and 
respun into yarn, and again woven into cloth. Our 
future shirts wil] thus be weak contrivances, and our 
drawers dangerous to the squatter. 


A Stone GATHERS No Moss,’’—Well, 
what of that? Who wants to be a mossy old stone away 
‘In some damp corner of a pasture, where sunshine and 
fresh air never come, for the cows to rub themselves 
against, and for snails and bugs to crawl over, and for 
toads to squat under among poisonous weeds. 

It is far better to be a smooth and polished stone, roll- 
ing along in the brawling stream of human life, wearin 
off the rough corners, and bringing out the firm orystak 
live structure of the granite, or the delicate veins of the 
agate, or the chalcedony. 

“It is the perpetual chafing and rubbing in the whirlin 
current that shows what sort of grit a man is made of, 
and what use he is good for- The sandstone and soa 
stone are soon ground downto sandand mud, but the 
firm rock is selected forthe towering fortress, and the 
diamond is cut and polished for the monarch’s crown. 


Increase or WeaLtH.—The Victoria papers esti- 
mate the actual gain in property in the northwest 
Colonies at $5,000,000 during the last year. The total 
laboring population is less ~ Te 15,000. The balance of 
trade for the year 1862 is $2,500,000 against the Colonies 
That is: they have gone in debt to that amount, and 
oe } profit in the increase of property-values.— 

egonian. 
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STEAM-PADDY AND RAILROAD CONTRA 


PACIFIC:AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD! 


==... THE IMMEDIATE WANT OF THE AGE, 


THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


@ 


te 


t 


EXCELSIOR 


PRINTING 


TOWNE & BACON, 
BOOK, CARD AND JOB. 


536 Clay Street, 
Opposite Leidesdorff, 
(XXTENDING THROUGH TO MERCHANT §TREET,) 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


Take this occasion to inform their friends and the 
public, that they now possess facilities unsurpassed 
by any office in the Siate, for the performance of 
every style of : 


PRINTING, 


POSTERS, 
HANDBILLS, 
PROGRAMMES, 
BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, 
SHOW CARDS, 
BILLS FARE, . 
BILLHEADS, 
STOCK BOOKS, 
: CERTIFICATE BOOKS, 
BILLS LADING, 
NEWSPAPERS, 
MAGAZINES, 
LAW BLANKS, 
CIRCULARS, 
BILLETS, 
LABELS, 
TICKETS, 
BUSINESS CARDS, 
ADDRESS CARDS, 
BLANK BOOKS. 
And in fact, everything that can be printed, and the 
principal recommendations for their work are the 


Low Prices at which it is doue,and its Supe- 
rior Style and Elegance. — 


They have the advantage of a i 
POWERFUL STEAM ENGINE, 


AND TWO OF 


ADAMS’ PATENT POWER PRESSES, 


for fine book and newspaper work, acknowledged 
hroughout the United States to be the 
Best Presses for Good Work ever Invented. 

For book work they possess large fonts of type, 
most of which is new, by means of which a clearness 
is given to the print tnat can never be obtained from 
worn-out material. 

The office is also supplied with a large quantity e1 
ENGRAVINGS, suitable for every occupation and 
want ; which, by judicious use, render work of many 
kinds far more attractive to the eye and better adapted 
to claim public attention. ) 

The proprietors are PRACTICAL PRINTERS, 
and devote their time exclusi vely to their business— 
thus guaranteeing those who favor them with orders 
that their work will be well and promptly done. 


PARTIES IN THE INTERIOR 


wishing anything in the way of Printing or Book 
Binding, can send their orders by Mail or Express, 
which will receive prompt attention. 

Address TOWNE & BACON. 


RASCHE & SONS, 


131 Montgomery st. between Bush and Sutter 


OEALERS IN 


PIANOFORTES, 
. SHEET MUSIC AND BOOKS, 


Musical Instruments, Strings, &c., &c. 
Agents for the Celebrated Manufacturers, 
A. M. GALE & Cco., New York, 
YER, Philadelphia, 
T. GILBERT, Boston, 


SALE and for RENT. 


They have the largest stock of well selected Sheet 
Music and Bound Books in San Francisco, and it is 
constantly increased by fresh arrivals with every 
steamer from the principal publishers in the East. 
Tbey have a full supply or the following combina- 
tions: Violin and Piano, Flute and Piano, Violin 
and Guitar, Flute and Guitar, Piano and Guitar, Brass 
Band small and large, etc. 

Pianos and all other instruments Tuned'and Re 
-Music and arranged for all instruments, 

ew Music published; Music arranged and bound | 
Genuine Silver Strings manufactured to order. 

may 


DR. GRATTAN’S 
HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTE!! 


Cor. Weber Avenue and California St., ae 
STOCKTON. 


pas INCREASING REPUTATION OF 


THE WATER CURE PRACTICE, in C- 
tion with the Electro-Chemical Baths, both in L : 
rope and the United States, renders it needless to 
speak of their utility and value in the cure of dis- 
euse. Having had much experience and practice in 
the use of Electricity as applied to the human system 
during the past eighteen years, DR. GRATTAN 
is familiar with its application to all the various dis 
eases such as Rheumatism ; Dyspepsia; Fever and 
Ague; Liver Complaint; Neuralgia; Numb Palsy ; 
Poison Oak; Diseased Eyes, ete. He would also re- 
commend the baths to all suffering from chronic dis- 
eases of whatever form. 

DR. GRATTAN bas fitted up the establishment 
in sucha manner as will compare with the best’ Hy- 
dropathic Institutes in the United States, there being 
separate Departments for wale and female treatment. 
Patients from abroad can be accommodated at the 
residence of Dr. Grattan with Board, Lodging, Baths 
and treatment, there being ample accommodation and 
attendance provided for ladies. 

DR. GRATTAN would Be state to the 

ic that persons ean have the benefit of medical 


| and hydropathic treatment in all cases wherein it 
a A necessary to combine the two. 


| RD AND TREATMENT, per week, from 
$15 to $20. SINGLE BATHS, $1. 

-Consultation free. 

[= Baths are ready for patrons from 5 o’clock, A. 
M., to 7 o’clock, P. M. Ali persons should allow 
from two to three hours to intervene between the 
lime of eating and takingabath. . 

t= The public are requested to believe no dis- 
co ng reports in to these Baths, until you 
have first examined the In 
selves, as it is always oven for inspecticn. 


DR. constantly on haud a su 
ply of the PUTRID SORE THROAT MEDICINE. 
to 


which has t failed, when in time 
effect Pee. $2.50 nev20. 


itute and judged for your- |. 


417 and 419 Montgomery st., 


IMPORTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


tanley’s tern Church. | 

Wescott’s Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 

Ellicott’s Life of Christ. - 

Bayne’s Testimony of Christ to Christianity. 

Miller’s Life of Trust. _ 

Thornton’s Pulpit of the American Revolution. 

Adam’s Evenings with the Doctrines. 

Rawlinson’s Historica] Evidences. 

Maneel’s Limits of Religious Thought. 

Bavne’s Christian Life. 

Winslow's Sympathy of Christ with Man. 

Hanna’s Last Day of our Lord’s Passion. 

Rv Je’s Expository Thoughts on the Gospels. 

Hodge on Corinthians and Romans. 

Kitto’s Daily Bible 

Jacobus’s Notes on the Gorpelis, 

M’Cosh’s Supernatural in relation'to the Natural. 

Guthrie’s Way o e. 

Works of Breckenridge, M’Cosh, Huntington, Bridges, 

Sprague, Chalmers. Brown, etc. 

Recent Inquiries on Theology. 

Hase’s Life of Jesus. He: 

New Discussions of the Trinity. 

Spurgeon’s Works—Seventh Series Sermons. 

Milman’s Latin Christianity. 

Morison’s Notes on the Gospels, == 

Works of Barnes, = Channing, Chapin, 

Bushnell, Alexander, Tyne. rench, etc. 

acts for Priests and People. 

Seven Stormy Sundays. 

Benedict’s Fifty Years among the Baptists. 

Neander’s History ot the Christian Keligion. 

Hagenhach’s History of Doctrines. 

Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 

Olshansen’s Commentary on the New Testament. 

schaff’s History of the tolic Church. 

Cony beare’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 

Poems of Sorrow and Comfort. 

Chapin’s Living Words. 

Lives of Eminent Methodist Ministers. 

The Stars and the Angels. 

Carpenter’s Here and Beyond. 

Scott’s Church and the Army. 

Burnap’s Christianity—Its Essence and Evidence. 

Noyes’ Translation of the Book of Job. 

W orks of Whately, Tappan, Blunt, Paley, Butler, Dick, 

BTEOW 

of all 
Peck’s Central Idea of Christianity. 
Livermore’s Commentary on the Gospels. 
Replies to Essays and Reviews. 
Bickersteth’s Rock ot Ages. 

Eclipse of Faith. 

Detense of Eclipse of Faith. 

RKussell’s Pulpit Elocution. 

Chapin’s Crown of Thorne. 

Orchard’s Hi-tory of the Baptists. 

American Christian Record. 

Coit’s Puritanism. ‘ 

Abbott’s Practical Christianity. 

Taylor’s Spirit of Hebrew Poetry. 

Pulpit Cyclopedia. 

Pulpit Eloquence. 

Pulpit Eloquence of XIX Century. 
Pearson on the Creed. 

Burnet’s Thirty-nine Articles. 

Five Hundred Sketches and Skejetons of Sermons. 
Burnet’s Path which Led a Protestant Lawyer to the 
_Catholie Church. 77. 
Belcher’s Religious Denominations, 

Huntington’s Sermons for the People. 

Works of the Beechers, Cheever, Wayland, Maurice, 

Jewett, Hitchcock, Powell, etc. 

White’s XVIII Christian Centuries. 

Islay Burns’ History of the Church of Christ. 

Headley’s Sacred Mountains. 

Taylor’s Apostolic Baptism. 

Hitchcock’s Phenomeua of the Four Seasons. 

Darling’s Clover Walk. 

Hollis Kead’s Comipg Crisis of the World. 

Thompson’s Lyra Celestis. 

The Altar at Home. ; 

Jenks’ Prayers and Offices of Devotion. | 

Bartlett’s k ootsteps of our Lord. 


| Kuthanasy—Happy Talks towards the End of Life. 


Gangooly’s Keligion ot Hindoos. 

Christ the Spirit 

Mather’s Magnolia. 

Calderwood’s Philosophy of the Infinite. 

Griftin’s Seven Answers to the Seven Essays & Reviews. 

Writings of Armisnius. oe 

Tholuck’s Sermon on the Mount. ‘ 

W orks of Newton. Blair. Chillingworth, Hall, Edwards 

Ciarke. Robertson, t’arker. Dwight, Calvin. Ingraham. 

Kieth’s Evidences of Prophecy. 

Milner’s hurch History. 

Cyclopedia of Sermons. 

Hengstenberg on Ecclesiastes. 

Phelps’ Still Hour. 

Aids to Faith. 

Hall’s Notes on the Gospels. 

Davis’ Nature’s Divine Kevelations. 

Davis’ Penetralia. 

Davis’ Answers to Questions. 

Theodore Parker’s Sermons. 

Swedenborg’s Theological Works. 

Bonar’s Hymns of Faith and Hope 

Throne of Vavid—Pillar of Fire, Ete. 

Gasparin’s Near and Heavenly Horizons. 

Donoso Cortes’ Essay on Catholicism. 

Graver Thoughts ot a Country Parson. 

Walker’s Philosophy of Skepticism. 

Socrates’ Ecclesiastical History. 

Sir Thoma Browne’s Works. 

Neander’s History of Christisn Dogmas. 

Armageddon, or U.S. in Prophecy. 

Colenzo's Pentateuch, and Book of Joshua Critically 
Examined. 

History ot Free Thought in reference to the hristian 
Religion—being Krampton Lectures for 1862. 
Together with an admirable and extensive assort- 

ment of Books for Sunday Schools. 
nae Orders addressed to us will have prompt atten- 


tion. 
A. ROMAN & C@O., 
Nos. 417 and 419 Montgomery str: et, 
jan29 SAN FRANCISCO. 


WHEELER & WILSON 


FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES, 


WERE AWARDED: THE 


Highest Premiums 


AT THE 


| International Exhibition, London, 1862, 


Whose Pianos they keep constantly on hand tor 


Audustrial Exposition, Paris, 1861, 


np at THE FAIRS OF THE 


U.S. Agricultural Society. 


The New Imp rovements, 


GLASS CLOTH PRESSER,. 
STYLE HEMMER, 
BRUSH LOOP CHECK, 
EMBROIDERY BRAIDER, 
_CARDER ayp BINDER, 


ARE ADAPTED TO 


THIS MACHINE ONLY. 


THEY ARE aes | 
_ BEST, AND MOST ECONOMICAL. 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES 
es 
CALL AND EXAMINE THEM, 
Cor. Montgomery and Sacramento sts., 


H. W. WADSWORTH, Agent. 


Silk of every variety, and Spoo!] Cotton of the very 
BEST QUALITY, imported expressly for Sewing Machine 
use; at Wholesale and Retail. 3 dels 


“DR J. B. BEERS & SON, 
DENTISTS, . 
Vo. 616 CL4¥ STREET, 


Teeth inserted upotr Gold, Cheoplasty and Vuleanized 

ALL OPERATIONS ON THE TEETH 

Performed iu the most Skillfnl 


on 


| 


A. ROMAN &OO.[ | 
|PEACEMAKER 
BOOKSELLERS, 


THE 


COOKING STOVE! 


MAKER 


— 


— 


| 


HIS CELEBRATED STOVE, OF 
which all who are lately from the East have 
heard so much, is now for the first time introduced 
on this coust, in all its varieties of sizes and styles. 
The Peacemaker is entirely new in principle as 
well as arrangement, and is one of those 


NOVEL COMBINATIONS 


of utility and convenience so characteristic of Amer- 
ican skill. The improvements which are here pre- 
sented we do not hesitate to say, will commend 
themsel” ’s to every candid mind, and will soon se- 
cure its 


UNIVERSAL ADOPTION. 
This Stove, unlike all others, combines within itself 


Every Facility and Convenience 


desirable for culinary purposes, and is thus free from 
the cumbrous tin attachments common to all other 
first class Stoves. While possessing capacity to a re- 
markable degree, it is yet 


The most Economical Stove in use, 
requiring, if properly managed, not more than one half 
the fuel of an ordinary stove or range. 

| 
The New York Reformer says of this 
NOTABLE INVENTION: 


“By a new arrangement of the Fire Box, Fines 
and Hearth, a great economy of fuel is attained, 
while the surface and capacity of the Stove is nearly 
doubled. The Broiling and Roasting Chamber is, 
perhaps, the most noticeable feature of this remarka- 


‘ble Stove. There has never been, to our knowledge, 


any arrangement for this purpose, entirely satisfac- 
tory in its operation. The coals are here dumped di- 
rectly into the Hearth, and the draft is so arranged 
as to keep them in a constant glow, carrying all the 
smoke into the flues of the stove. The broiling cham- 
ber is also provided with a set of Hooks and Spit, 
securing the inimitable roast of the famousold Dutch 
Oven. The design is chaste and beautiful, while the 
fittings and finish are most accurate and perfect. In 
the infinite variety of transformations to which iron 
is subject, we confess to have never seen a greater 
triumph of Mechanical art than in the beauty and 
skill of this Queen of the Kitchen.” 


Clergymen supplied at a liberal discount. 


Water Backs and Reservoirs furnished when de 
sired for city trade. 

Responsible agents wanted for every town in the 
State. Apply to: 

A. P. BRAYTON & CO., 
New Brick Block, Sansome street, corner Pine 
Sole Agents for the Pacific Coust. 
sept2oly 


OAKLAND COLLEGE SCHOOL. 


E ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT OF 
the College of California is thoroughly provided 
for the education of those who do not design to com- 
plete the higher College course, as well as for intre 
ducing to that course those intending to pursue it. 
The necessary branches of a general education, the 
elements of the sciences of philosophy and rhetoric, 
and the outlines of history, together with the modern 
languages, book-keeping, surveying, &c., are taught 
by competent instructors. Students from abroad 
board in the Institution under the supervision of the 
Principal and various teachers, where they are held 
to a systematic, rigorous but intelligent and kind 
course of discipline he entire aim of the instruc- 
tors is to secure careful scholarship, vigor of thought, 
manly, cultured deportent and upright character. 
The younger students form a separate department 
with the peculiar care which their age renders desira- 
ble, and enjoy the same advantages of instruction 
which are afforded to the more advanced. 

The acquisition of the modern languaéges is univer- 
sally desirable, both for their. diseiplinary character 
and their practical usefulness. In order to induce 
students to pursue them at an early period in their 
course, when they can be most easily acquired, the 
extra iy made in all schools for these studies is 
remitted. Frenca, Spanish, German and Vocal Mu- 
sic are provided for all; and no extras are charged 
except Instrumental Music, Drawing and Painting. 


TERMS: 
For Board including washing, lights, etc. per week..... 00 
For Tuition—in the Primary lepartinent, week..... 00 


Students are required to bring their bed linen, tow- 
els and napkins. 

With the provisions which have been made in all 
the Departments of Instruction, with the additions 
now in progress to the buildings, with the rare pleas- 
antness of the grounds and the, known healthfulness 
of the location, very superior facilities are afforded 
for the acquirement of a sonnd education. 

The Terms begin on the 8th of January, and the 16th 


of July. 

For Catalogues, apply to the following geritlemen 
of the Board of Trieteoen Rev. Dr. Anc no n, Rev. 
Mr. Cheney, Rev. Mr. Lacy, Ira P. Rankin and F. 
Billings, Esq’s. San Francisco; Rev. J. A. Benton, 


Sacramento; Sherman Day, Ksq., New Almaden; 


1 Rev. E. B. Walsworth, Oakland. 
Rev I. H. BRAYTON, Principal. 


SATHER & GHURCH,- 
‘Corner of Clay and Battery sts. — 


RAW EKXCHANGE AT SIGHT IN 
sums to suit, on ? 
American Bank....... New York. 
hoe and Leather Dealers’ Bank. Boston. 
Geo. Peabody & Co. London. 


-Purehase Certilicates of Deposit of Eastern Banks 
and Bankers. 

Discount Mercantile Pa r, advance on Mint Cer- 
tificates and make Collections on favorable terms. 


PHILADELPHIA 
JARVIS JEWETT, 
‘Ne. 422 Mioentgomery Bleck, | 
gu: oa. | 


“re 396 


_ College of Dental Surgery, at Cincinnati. 


. BE NS, 
resumed the 


rofesmon. 


-BRESBYTERIAN 
BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


~ This Board has now in San Francisco, a large as- 
sortment of Religious Books ranging from 


-PIGTORIAL FIRST LESSONS, 


Pastors who will supply their people with these 
publications will be allowed a satisfactory discount. 


Two hundred and seventy-two of the works are 
expreasly for Sabbath 
TOTAL CATALOGUE PBICE, $91 00, 
, Or, im cheaper binding, $77 45. , 
They are in pleasant narrative style, and decidedly 
religious. Children love these books. 


JACOBUS’ NOTES 
On Matthew, on Mark and Luke, on Jobn and on 
Acts; in all, five volumes, are a very great help to 
Sabbath School Teachers, or to any Student of the 
Bible. Sold separate or together. a 


JACOBUS’_ QUESTIONS 
Accompanying these Notes, introduce into each les- 
son one or more questions from the shorter Catechism, 
greatly aiding the Teacher in communiouting clear 
religious truth. 
Tracts furnished at the rate of 15 pages for 1 ct. 

Every Christian ought to keep and distribute them. 
Many might thus be saved who are left to perish un- 
warned. 
_ The whole work of distribution on this coast is at 
very considerable pecuniary loss to the Board. 

Catalogues furnished when desired. 

The above may be purchased, at retail, from C. 
Beach, Montgomery street, 

Address, without care, Rev. 8. T. Wells, San 
Francisco. up9 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


(Successors to Hawxhurst and Son,) 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 
Brushes, Baskets, Twine, Cordage, Mats, &c., 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
CALIFORNIA PAILS, TUBS and BROOMS, 
: Nos. 217 and 219 Sacramento street, 
| — Front and Davis, SAN FRANCISCO. 


re T. W. STROBRIDGE, 
J STREET, CORNER FIFTH, 


SACRAMENTO. 


Keeps a large and varied stock ot . 


BOOTS AND SHOES, 


to the season, 
SATISFACTION to all. 


Also, Agent for 
WHEELER & WILSONS SEWING MACHINES. 


Which above all others are suited to fumily uses. 

Stiicu: alike on both sides; all improvements and 
kK“ MER for sixty dollars and upwards. Exhibition 
d sales room corner Fifth and J, Sacramento. 
mhlS-tf 


GEO. B. HITCHCOCK, 
Blank Books and Fine Stationery, 


WRITING PAPERS, 
WRAPPING PAPERS, 
INKS OF ALL KINDS, 
ETC., ETC. 
GOLD PENS AND FINE POCKET 


CUTLERY. 


A Good Assortment Always on Hand, and 
at the Lowest Rates. : 


423 Saneome st., between Clay and Commercial. 
jan6-3m SAN FRANCISCO, 


TYLER BROTHERS, 
IMPORTERS OF 


SCHOOL BOOKS, 


American, English and French Stationery, 
Standard and Miscellaneous Books, 


Bibles, 
Prayer and 
Hymn Books, 
Portfolios, 
| Scrap Albums, 
Portmonnaies, 
CHILDRENS’ 


ABCDE Cards, Blocks, Picture Books, Linen and 
Paper Primers. 
STORY BOOKS, &c., &c., 
180 WASHINGTON STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


DR. PRATT, 
DENT LST, 


tr Office in Tucker’s Academy of Music, 
MONTGOMERY STREET, 
. (Between California and Pine streets.) 


RICES THE SAME AS CHARGED BY 

the best Dentists in the city to the wealthy ; 

half price or less to the laboring classes, or those who 
complain of hard times. 


TEETH EXTRACTED WITHOUT PAIN 


Dr. Pratt is a Graduate of the. Rush Medical Col- 
lege of Illinois, and also a Graduate of the Ohio 
‘ourteen 


years in practice. 
REFERENCES: 

Eev. Eleazer Thomas, Rev. Robert McElroy, 
Rev. Sam’! D. Simond, (Judge S S. Wright, 
John Reynolds, Esq., P. Whitbeck, Esq. 

S. McCulloch, Esq., 19. 


TREMONT HOUSE, 


Nos. 416 axp 418 JACKSON STREET, ' 
Between Sansome and Moutgomerys, 
(Half a block west of the Post Office,) 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


HIS Hotel is a four story granite front fire-proof 
building, and conducted asa 


. LEADING TEMPERANCE HOUSE. 


It is well arranged with Family or Single Rooms, 
and at VERY MODERATE PRICES. 


A’ FREE COACH 
will be in attendance at the Boats to convey passen- 


gers to the above House. 


marl7 f.E.WEWGANT, Propricter. 


ERLY 
is city and 


and at prices to INSURE | 


JOHN G. BRAY, 3m 


60,000 IN USE! 
The Autocrat of the Kitchen! 


THE ORIGINAL P, P, STEWART! 
Fuel-Saving and Comfort-Predu 
LARGE OVEN! 
SUMMER AND WINTER AIR-TIGHT 


COOKING STOVE! 


) WOOD AND ANTHRACITE OR BITUMINOUS COAL, 


IMPROVED IN 1859, 


With New and Extra Large F 
: ge Flues, and by the addi- 
tion of the Celebrated Paten Y, a 
Double Sheet 


to the following points of supe- 
lat. Durability.— Lasting with gal care, at least 


were set up in 


2d. Manufacture.—Eve ttion of the 
c st, und none leave our works unleas com- 
pletely and perfectly finished. Bie: 
- Capacity —Baking, boiling, broiling, 


20 years. Stoves are now in 
1838. 


and all other culinary operations performed at the 


&conomy.—Saving the cost of the 
* ‘entiation of Oven.—In the Stewart St 
alone, the front doors open directly into the sen, 
ipretectes by letters patent securing a direct draft 
roug’ the top of the oven, by means of rforating 
holes - rs doors and back flues. It will 1 be borne 
ae roe as the heated air always rises, this 
ae tilating is the only one of any value 
6th. Entire Control of Heat.—The hea 
by the Stove may be hel 
into the room at pleas " therein, and used or thrown 
Mouble Sheet Bott ping 
compressed and inverting action 
and more evenly and efficiently heated than b ; 
other known invention. dissed 


Broiling.—Performed an th 
the possibility of smoke entering the Without 
Reservoir and Warmin Closet. 
—Both nseful and convenient, supplied b 
. Water Back.—An arrangement for supply 
hot water for the bath room, enna) to any a" 
Beware of the numerous imitations inthe mar- 
ket, many of which resemble the Stewart only in ap- 
eurance, and none of them possess any of its pecu- 
iar qualities. Sec that the name of p. P. Stewart 
und of the manufacturers are on each stove. None 


other genuine. 
For sale by CKLER, 
22 Keurny street 
Bet. California and Pins, San 
apl6-ly 


TOYS! TOYS! TOYS! 


EX LATE AKBEIVALS, 


FROM NEW YORK AND EUROPE. 
HE BEST AND LARGEST ASSORT- 
ment of TOYS, Fancy Goods, Baskets and Wil- 
low Ware ever offered in this market. 
For sale cheap by 
TURNAUER & ZINN, 
Nos. 320 and 322 Battery street, 
Between Commercial and Clay. 


BRAY & BROTHER, 


marl9-3m 


COMMISSION MER( HANTS 


Corner Front and Clay Stress 


SOLE AGENTS OF ALVISO FLUUR. 


W. A. BRAY 


R.E. COLE, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


715 Clay street, opposite the Plaza. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
_ jan6-3m 


NATHANIEL GRAY, 
UNDERTAKER, 


641 Sacramento Street, corner of Webb, 
(Between Kearny and Montgomery.) 


~ EVERY VARIETY OF FUNE- 
fg ral equipments constantly on hand, 
and furnished at the lowest prices 
for the same quality of material. 


Sole agent for BARSTOW’S PATENT MET 
LIC BURIAL CASKETS. 


Interments procured in Lone Mountain and all the 
other Cenfetries. eb22.-; 
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HENRY DUTTON & SON, 


HAY AND GRAIN, 


Woon, 
PIER No. 7, STEWART STREET, 
NEAR CORNER MISSION, 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


HENRY DUTTON, 
ie19-—3m* 


HENRY DUTTON, JR. 


| 


LEWIS COFFEY & RISBON’S 
STFAM BOILER WORKS, 


The. ly Exclusively Boiler Making Establishment on 

he Pacific Coast. Owned and Conducted 

. by Practical Boiler Makers. 

LL orders for New Work or the repairing of Old 
Work,executed as ordered and warranted as to 
uality ; and are prepared to furnish ENGINES 
ND BOILERS of all size, of California manufec: 
ture and warranted, 


Old Stand-—Corner Bush and Market 
Sam Francisce. 
J. N. RISDON 


LEWIS COFFEY. _jan5-3m 
HENRY K. CUMMINGS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 


And Dealer in 


FRUITS, PRODUCE &e. 


No. 63 MERCHANT STREET, 
Upposite Washington Market, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Particular attention paid to Consignments. ap! 


ALEXANDER BUSWELL, 
BOOK-BINDER, PAPER RULER, AND 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


133 Clay street, San Frauncisce. 
INDING of every description nea 
: BLANK ruled and 
y to any desired pattern; Blanks, Way- 
Bile, Paper, Music Paper, &c., 
der vt the shortest notice. 
bave lately received an EMBOSSING 


MACHINE—the only one in the — am sup- 
lied with all other machinery appertaining to a reg?- 

far Bindery—making it the most complete Bindery 12 

the State. tohi5-3m 


SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 


| ON AND AFTER THUSRDAY, MAY 
1st, the favorite and fast running steamer 


SOPHIE McLANE, Chas. Thorne, Mat 
ter, will leave Broadway Wharf Dairy, 
excepted) at 2 P. M.,connecting at Alviso with 
stages. | 
Fer Santa Clara. San Jose, Gilroy, San Juan 

4 and Wawenville- 
and through to SANTA CRUZ on same day. 
Returning, leaves Alviso at 7 o'clock 4. 
comnecting the’ es that leave San Jose 4! 
Santa Clara at 6 o'clock. 
Through Tickets will be furnished on board. 


Stages will dlso connect daily to and from a . 
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Edaet 
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CHRISTI 


“ Lord, let our earnest pre 


© And let Thy Word ha 


NEWSPAPE 
‘and General né 
rgan of no sect 
of gain, and 
religion and education 


consideration and 


THURSDAY M¢ 
Publis at the office of To 
Clay street, opposite 
one year, pa 
por six Months, payable 


OU. 
copiess $ lating té 
Letters relating 
All ad 


eh 
To SUBSCRIBERS 
Postage on Tue 
cents and more, to 
eriber at the office of 
‘States, the Postage is 13 « 
 wance at the office of deli 


Forrightisright, 
‘And right the da 
To doubt would he 
To falter would 


. The sainted Bogatz 
Christian’s holy 

a quarter ago: 
that thou wouldest 


wouldest come down, that 


own atthy presence... 
= thine advetearies, that 


thy presence Isa. Ixiv: 1, 


« Awake, thou Spirit who 
Didst'fire the watchme 
Who faced the foe, unshri 
witnessed day an 
Whose voices through the 
And bringing hosts to kn 


“ Oh that Thy fire were k 
That swift from land to 
Lord, give us but this pri 
Of faithful servants, fit 
The harvest of the soul ; 
How great the harvest, ye 


The praver Thy Son H 
For, lo! thy children’s h 
In every land in this ou 
To cry for help with ferve 
Oh hear us, Lord, and spe 


* Oh haste to help ere we¢ 
Send forth Evangelists, 
Arm’d with Thy Word, a 
Bold to attack the rule 
And let them all the eare 
To be Thy kingdom and 


“Would there were help 
Oh, let thy promised § 
re whom every: barri¢ 
And ere the night, once 
Oh rend the heavens, and 
The chains that bind us, 


Throagh every land t 
Till the heathen know its 
And gather to thy cha 
And waken Israel from | 
Thus bless and spread t'x 


Church’s desert ps 


_ Let free from hirelings, 
Bloom as a 
e Ha 


That stumbling bloe 
lai 


in, 
May hinder now Thy W 
‘Destroy false doctrina, 


rvest 


MARY AT TE 
The rising sun is j 
of the mountains o 
roseate tints of 
breaks beautifully ov 
while One incompa 
breaks over the spir 
see nothing of the le 
are entering Joseph's 
trary, our eye at o 
scene which forms a 
festive dress with 
nature is adorned. 
not see, between tk 
the open sepulcher, 
waving in the bree 
all alone, bas found 
whose eyes are swim 
with her head leant 
ready to faint with a 
know her. It is th 
saw, at the Pharis¢ 
wash her Divine } 
tears and dry them 
head,— she who wen 
80 fearfully possesse¢ 
liberated from the 
and in a peculiar 
branch out of the fire 
given her, and there 
loves much. How 
gloriously saved! 
clined, and the day ¢ 
to all appearance, w 
again. What she, 
worldly intoxicatio 
passionate impatieng 
truth or assurance, 
cher to favor, conf 
Satan and the world 
nal life,—all these, ¢ 
Mary Magdalene his 
Prince of Peace. T 
tality, she saw her 
of oblivion; the 
and love to sinners 
ent and her future 
trasted her present 
as if she must join j 
them—* Behold, fro 
_Tations shall call me 
that beautiful world 
80 happy, lies sha 
foundations are brok 
all that she had a 
had sunk in death 
death. And had g 
still been there, Ma 
bathed even this wir 
What! would she t 
rection ? 
Mary bends dow 
more to pry into the 
were inconceivable 
should have disap 
he sees two noble 
the one sitting at tk 
foot, where the bod 
now who these 
¢herubim standing 
nant were. O ya 
aside from the fai 
‘Ways, learn here t 
though imperfect, | 
On this side the » 
is a truth in their i 
are, for them, reme 
‘Fises before their y 
‘imparts its glory 
the tomb they a 
Ids. of peace, 
nouncements of is 
weepest thou? 
Watchers at the ser 
Words a female dis 
It is still uncertain 
the angels as. suct 


them mere 
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